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“SHE IS SLEEPING.” 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


{God's finger touched her and she slept."’| 
She 1s sleeping, only sleeping; 
Ah! bring here no tears, no weeping, 
Leave her to the angels’ keeping, 
She is sleeping, sweetly sleeping. 
She is sleeping. Ah! tread lightly 
As the stars above bend nightly, 
As the flower-gemmed turf glows brightly. 
For our Father judges rightly. 
She is sleeping, and a quiver 
Of the rippling of the river 
Sha!! disturb her slumbers never, 
Tho’ it floweth on forever. 
She is sleeping, only sleeping, 
Eglantine and ivy creeping 
O’er closed lids that know no weeping. 
Leave her to the angels’ keeping. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 





The first thing that strikes one, in re-en- 
‘ering Washington after some years of ab- 
aence, is the rapid transformation of a 
slovenly Virginia town into a really beauti- 
ful city, unequaled by anything on this 
continent in situation, avenues, and pave- 
ments. But the second change, far more 
valuable, is that which has come over the 
zeneral tone and atmosphere of Washing- 
ton society since General Grant’s adminis- 
tration was in its prime. Then there was 
everywhere a sensation of newly-obtained 
wealth, of vulgar display, of something 
second-hand and second-rate in the prevailing 
tone. Now there is an impression of com- 
parative simplicity, honesty, independence 
and good sense. I find the severest critics 
of President Hayes ready to join his sup- 
porters in praising the purity of the person- 
al atmosphere that surrounds the White 
House. All admit, and indeed volunteer 
the information, that the Presidential house- 
hold and the ‘‘cabinet circles” are resolutely 
setting the example of a simplicity that is 
not underbred, but well-bred; that people 
now pass for what they are worth, and not 
according to their purses or their equipages, 
in the very most influential circles of the re- 
public. It may be claimed that, when it 
was Otherwise, the fault did not lie so much 
in the President or his wife as in those who 
surrounded them; but after all, people choose 
their friends, and must be held responsible 
forthem. Politically, President Hayes has 
chosen some very poor advisers, in the geu- 
eral opinion, which I share; but socially he 
and his wife have needed no advising; their 
own good sense and the perfect accord be- 
‘ween them have led them in a path which 
‘8 not only wise, but has had singular suc- 
cess, 

There are still a few foreigners and a few 
fine ladies who complain of what they call 
4 want of social ‘‘tone” at the White House. 
The same complaint was made, we may 
remember, on one of the Presidential jour- 
ueys; and we may remember the lively way 
n which Mrs. Hayes took the criticism. 
‘It is true,” she said “there is a want of 
‘one among us. Mr. Evarts has a shocking 
vad hat; we must make him buy a new 
one.” This prompt shifting of the whole 
alleged deficiency upon the one member of 
the party who might be supposed to have a 
standing in Fifth Avenue, was irresistible, 
especially to those who had seen the hat. 
And the merry good nature thus shown has 





gone through the lady's whole career. ‘The 
result is that you hear her praises sung in 
Washington in circles quite free from any 
special bias in her favor; among army and 
navy people, for instance, and among South- 
erners. A Virginia gentleman told me that 
her sweet and winning manners had been 
in his opinion a real help to ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion.” 

A lady who has lived long in Washington 
said to me at Mrs. Hayes’ reception on 
Saturday that it was many years since there 
had been at the head of the White House 
any one who really seemed to enjoy receiv- 
ing her guests. Such enjoyment Mrs. 
Hayes really appeared to take, unwearied, 
for two hours; and her spirit seemed to ex- 
tend itself over the young ladies of her 
family. For one, I felt proud of my nation- 
ality in seeing so well-ordered au assemblage, 
presided over in a manner which had the 
best part of what has been called queenli- 
ness,—a kindly and equal regard for all. 
If there was a discrimination, it was in 
favor of those more humbly clad, as if they 
needed it, and others could take care of 
themselves. In the most poetic description 
of queenly receptions known to me, the 
“Queen Bertha” of Aubrey de Vere, he de- 
scribes the people gathering round the 
‘“‘young fair queen,” as she walked in her 
garden; and 1 thought more than once of 
the passage, 

“The poor about her feet were met, 
The readiest place the poorest found." 

So it was with the sweet and simple wife 
of our Chief Magistrate. Then when I 
watched her loving manner to the children 
who sometimes came with the guests, I 
thought how De Vere’s young queen, walk- 
ing in her garden, 

“Turned her oft amid the ring 
And paused above a poor blind child 
The sweetest of her songs to sing.” 

The proprieties would not here have per- 
mitted the actual song in this case, but the 
spirit would have been the same. And 
ainong the many gathered from far parts of 
the nation, the era of whose whole lives 
would in some cases be this visit to Wash- 
ington, I thought that the memory of the 
scene would be written in those other lines 
of the same poem: 

"“Kind words to some, kind deeds to more, 

Kind looks to each and all she gave, 
Which on with them through life they bore, 
And down into the grave.” 

Honor to the woman who in her own gen- 
erous and gracious heart has found the 
means of proving that there may be such a 
thing as personal loyalty in a republic, 

T. W. H. 
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SIX WEEKS’ WORK IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Beginning, asit did, in the last half of De- 
cember, the usual preparations for holiday 
festivities interfered, to some extent, with 
arrangements for meetings; and later, the 
excitement growing out of the Moody and 
Sankey revival meetings made it difficult to 
secure a hearing for any other subject. 
Nevertheless, through persevering efforts, 
twenty-four appointments were made, two 
of which failed, on account of severe storms, 

The meetings held, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were well attended, and a larger 
number of'those attending were ready to 
sign the petitions, than did so last year in 
the same places. One man who signed last 
year, informed me that the cause was going 
backward both in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, and refused to give his name to 
the petitions. During the conversation, I 
learned that it was he who is going back- 
ward, and he mistook himself for the cause. 

One lady of wealth and good social posi- 
tion said, ‘‘I wish you the largest measure 
of success, but it will not come in my day, 
so I do not care to sign the petitions.” She 
evidently does not believe it the duty of 
one generation to plant trees, that the next 
may have shade. 

Another lady said, ‘I thought I had all 
the rights 1 wanted, until day before yester- 
day, when 1 had occasion to give my note 
forasmall amount. The note was written, 
the security accepted, when I was asked if 
I was a married woman. I replied in the 
affirmative, and was told my note was 
worthless. I have my own money, de- 
posited in my own name; the dividend is 
more than sufficient to cover the note, and 
yet I am treated asa child; my note worth 
no more in law than waste paper. My hus- 
band may give his note for any amount, 
and never be asked if he is » married man, 
though his family might suffer on account 
of it.” She signed the petition, and helped 
to circulate it. 

I had better meetings and much more in- 
terest manifested, where petitions had been 
previously circulated. If the women who 
wish to help so much, could only realize 





what valuable help such work is, they 
would do more of it. 

The two largest petitions sent to the legis- 
lature of this State, were circulated by wo- 
men over seventy years old, who never ex- 
pect to see women vote in Rhode Island, in 
their day. They hope to make the burden 
lighter for those who will take it up when 
they are gone, and to make the world better 
for their having lived in it. 

I found quite a number of clergymen 
who have come to the conclusion that the 
cause of temperance needs the votes of wo- 
men, and they are coming, slowly and cau- 
tiously, to help on the work. 

The petitions already sent in to the legis- 
lature, number over one thousand names, 
and more will be sent in soon. Some dis- 
cussion arose among the members, when 
our petitions were presented and a special 
committee asked for. One member said, 
‘‘Women have no right to come here and 
demand a special committee.” The mem- 
ber who presented the petitions informed 
him that no ‘‘demand” was made, only a 
request, and that most respectfully. It was 
decided to refer them to the committee on 
education. 

A bill, to amend the law relating to the 
guardianship of minor children, has been 
introduced by a man utterly opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. So, while we petition 
for equal political rights, we secure, year 
by year, some change for the better, and 
this is to be counted as gain, although the 
motive may be to prevent our appeal for 
enfranchisement, by removing the cause for 
complaint. 

Before closing this report, I desire to 
make mention of a noble work begun dur- 
ing the past year by the president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of this State, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, who has estab- 
lished a kindergarten school for the chil- 
dren of the operatives in the mills of the 
Valley Falls manufacturing company. It 
is designed to include such children as are 
not old enough to attend the public schools, 
and are turned into the streets with no care 
during the day. The whole expense is 
borne by Mrs. Chace, making it entirely 
free for the parents. 

If other women who have means, would 
try to save the children, instead of waiting 
to will money to some college when they 
die, they would do more to educate the 
world in the right direction. 

MarGaret W, CAMPBELL. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 10th, 1878. 

—_—_—— oe — 
BIRTHDAY OF NATHANIEL WHITE. 
Thursday, February 7, was the sixty- 

seventh birthday of that well-known and 
highly respected Woman Suffragist, Nathan- 
iel White, of Concord, N. H. The event 
was celebrated by a dinner-party at his farm. 
Mr. White invited twenty-six gentlemen, 
his fellow-citizens, who were boys or young 
men with him, on his arrival at Concord, a 
boy of fifteen, fifty-two years ago. The 
dinner was excellent, and the only bever- 
ages were tea, coffee, and blessed cold water. 

After the guests were seated, Mr. White, 
apologizing for the absence of ladies on the 
score of lack of accommodation, said he 
should signify his belief in the equality of 
the sexes by calling on his wife to read a 
welcome address which he had prepared. 
Whereupon Mrs. White read the following: 

Neighbors and Friends:—As old acquain- 
tances from my youth, or early manhood, to 
the present time, 1 welcome you to this an- 
niversary, that we may enjoy a few hours 
together over memories of the past. Most 
of us are on the down-hill side of life; and 
as we continue on our journey, 1 hope it 
may be ina pleasant and peaceful way. 
Some of the friends present were doing 
business upon our street when I came here, 
a boy of fifteen years; but most of you 
commenced business life, very near, or soon 
after I started in business for myself. A few 
years later, 1 became interested in farming, 
and have enjoyed its privileges and its pleas- 
ures; some of its products are before us, pre 
pared entirely by the two ladies who have 
in charge the household duties connected 
with the farm,—Mrs. Scales, who has pre- 
sided over its details for twenty years, and 
Mrs, Freeman,‘who has more recently made 
her home here also. At this board to-day 
we have two gentlemen who have been re- 
ligious teachers in our city for a half cen- 
tury, and I will ask him who is the older 
resident, to ask the blessing of love and 
peace; after that we shall be pleased to 
hear from all. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. White re- 
ceived a number of their friends of both 
sexes, and spread for them a bountiful re- 
past. Atalater hour the company were 
regaled by some choice music providee by 
Henry G. Blaisdell, Mr. Carter, Mr. Stock- 
bridge, and Miss Ella Blaisdell, the festivi- 
ties closing with an old-fashioned ‘Virginia 
reel,” Mr. White joining in the dance with 
all the zest of youth. 

As the guests rude into town by the light 





of the stars, they echoed in thought the 
fervent hope,so frequently expressed by all, 
that Mr. and Mrs, White might live many 
years to enjoy the fruits of their industry, 
frugality, and temperate living. No specta- 
cle is more pleasing than that of a happy 
and respected old age. May they long live 
to enjoy it! 
—_—————~oHo 


HOW WOMEN HELP SUPPORT CHURCHES. 


Last week Dr. Tyng said: “I want a 
body guard of fifty good and true men, who 
will agree to take each a book, go out among 
our friends and get subscribers for $1,000 
before next Sunday morning. They may 
take ten subscriptions at $100 each, or 100 
subscriptions at $10 each. Now, gentlemen, 
let me hear from you.” 

Eight men enlisted. ‘There is no objec- 
tion to ladies coming into this body guard,” 
said Dr. Tyng. Several ladies expressed 
their willingness to join. 

Dr. Tyng then showed a gold bracelet set 
with pearls, He said it was sent to him with 
a most touching letter. The letter stated 
that the bracelet had been a Christmas gift, 
bought with the hard earnings of a dear 
husband, now dead. ‘Dear pastor, please 
take the trinket and make the best use of it 
you can,” were the words of direction. 

“It is a most precious contribution,” con- 
tinued Dr. Tyng, ‘‘and the spirit of sacrifice 
of which it is the evidence is sublime, and I 
intend that it shall be used for our new 
communion service.” 

oe 

THE MIDDLETON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

CLUB. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In a late number of 
your JouRNAL, I saw a request to hear from 
the Suffrage Clubs, and to know what they 
were doing, in response to which I send 
you a brief account of the anniversary meet 
ing of our Club, which was held on the af- 
ternoon and evening of Jan. 25, atthe house 
of the President, and proved an occasiou of 
so much enjoyment to the members of the 
Club and invited friends, that I would ad- 
vise all Clubs to ‘‘go and do likewise.” In 
order to have our meeting as pleasant and 
social as possible, and avoid late hours and 
a late supper, the company were invited to 
meet in the afternoon, and supper was from 
half past five to seven o’clock; perhaps you 
will think that was rather a long supper for 
Suffragists, so I will explain. The dining- 
room of our hostess being quite small, we 
were obliged to seat the company, a few at 
a time, as fast as they arrived, each table 
being served by the committee and immedi- 
ately relaid for the next arrivals. This ar- 
rangement, instead of being an annoyance, 
proved a source of considerable fun and 
amusement. Please don’t charge us with 
extravagance in this matter in these hard 
times, when every dollar that Suffragists 
can spare should be devoted to the employ- 
ment of lecturers; for the bountiful supply 
of good things spread upon our tables was 
all furnished by the ladies of the Club with- 
out any expense to the Treasury. The even- 
ing exercises consisted of select readings, 
singing, letters from absent members, and 
remarks on the Suffrage question. We ad- 
journed at half-past nine o’clock. 

What does all this amount to? perhaps 
some one will ask. Well, it amounts to 
this: besides having a good time and spend- 
ing avery pleasant afternoon and evening, 
it has aroused a spirit of interest and inquiry 
among outsiders. 

‘“‘What do you do at your Suffrage Meet- 
ings?” they ask. 

“Come in and see,” we answer. 

“But I don’t belong to the club,” they say. 

Well, never mind, if you favor Suffrage, 
come in; and if you never felt interested 
enough to really know whether you favor it 
or not, come in, and we will explain the 
matter to your satisfaction. 

Thus, we hope, by arousing a spirit of 
interest and inquiry, to advance the Suf- 
frage cause in this place. Present indica- 
tions seem to favor the success of our ef- 
forts 8. C. P. 

Middleton, Mass. 

—— oe 2 


TESTIMONY OF GOVERNOR THAYER. 





“The following is an extract from the Mes- 
sage of Governor Thayer, of Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, 
and has, during the time, increased in pop- 
ularity and in the confidence of the people. 
In my judgment, its results have been ben- 
eficial, and its influence favorable to the 
best interests of the community. A right 
or privilege, once granted, is not easily sur- 
rendered. In this case it is difficult to pre- 
ceive any good reason why it should be.” 

Cheyenne, November 2, 1875. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CarouinE A. Soure, in Nebraska, 
on Sunday, Dec. 19, organized the First Uni- 
versalist parish at Tecumseh with thirty-two 
members. ‘‘Surely the world moves.” 


Miss Danrorrtn is visiting devout men in 
Boston, for subscriptions to open an insane 
retreat in Worcester, to be enlarged in time 
asaninebriate asylum also. She says the 
Lord has willed it, and she will take from 
five cents to five hundred dollars in aid of 
the project. 

Miss HANNAN DE RornscHiLp, the bright 
and good young lady whom Earl Rosebery 
is going to marry, has a fortune of $15,000, - 
000. She takes the entire charge of her pro- 
perty, landed and otherwise, and is an ex- 
cellent woman of business. She is not 
beautiful, but has a kind, earnest and sincere 
face. 

Mrs. Susan Ancuer Weiss (wife of the 
Rev. John Weiss) has written a remarkable 
paper on “The Last Days of Edgar A. 
Poe.” Mrs. Weiss, then Miss Susan Arch- 
er Talley, was intimately acquainted with 
Poe at the turning-point of his life in Rich- 
mond, in the summer of 1849; and her rem- 
iniscences of him are said to be full of in- 
terest. 

Mrs. MAXweE.t, of Colorado, is still try- 
ing to secure assistance from the Governor 
and Secretary of State, in exhibiting her 
museum at the Paris Exposition. We hope 
she may succeed, as her collection was a 
great attraction at the Centennial, and did 
much to advertise Colorado, and will do good 
service in the same direction at Paris, if it 
goes there. 

Miss Kare FieLp has appeared in Eng- 
land as a public lecturer several times, and 
has had considerable success in telling the 
English much that they did not know about 
Charles Dickens. She has lectured to a 
large audience at St. George’s Hall, on Sun- 
day afternoon, and one Sunday evening in 
Sadler’s Wells Theater. The boulevard 
weeklies compliment her highly. 

Mrs. GEN. Hooker, when she was the ad- 
mired Miss Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, was 
once at an evening party, when a fashiona- 
ble young dandy was asked if he would like 
to be presented to her. ‘‘Oh yes,” said he, 
languidly; ‘‘trot her out.” The lady over- 
heard the remark, and when he was present- 
ed she adjusted her eyeglasses deliberately, 
and slowly scanned his clothing from boot 
to collar. The survey finished, she waved 
her hand and carelessly said, “Trot him 
back; I have seen all there is of him.” 

(QJUEEN MERCEDES receives no annual al- 
lowance from the Spanish nation, but 
should she survive her husband, an annual 
pension of $50,000 will be settled upon her. 
Alfonso’s Premier, Senor Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, played a very clever trick upon the 
Opposition. He gave out that he and the 
Cabinet were unalterably opposed to the 
King’s marriage and in favor of a union 
with a German princess, This was enough 
for the opposition, which at once came out 
hotly in support of the marriage. When it 
had thus committed itself, the Government 
showed its true hand. 

Mrs. Co.uins, of Bangor, Me., has saved 
the brig Oora Green and her crew. Cap- 
tain Collins left Petit Goave, Hayti, De- 
cember 7, with a cargo of logwood for New 
York. While in port, one of the crew had 
been taken with malarial fever, but recovered 
without the aid of a physician. Three more 
of the crew were stricken down with the 
same disease, just before they left their an- 
chorage, but it was not thought necessary 
to delay, so readily had the former case been 
cured. Having rounded the northeast pro- 
montory of Hayti, they were suddenly 
struck by a northeasterly gale, and were 
compelled to put back and lay to under the 
lee of St. Nicholas Mole. Here they were 
detained ten more days in addition to the 
three they had lost in vain attempts to make 
headway. Ten other vessels lay to with 
them. Twice they tried to weather the gale 
and each time were driven back. On the 
12th, Captain Collins was taken with the 
fever, and after lingering for eight days, 
died. Soon after another seaman fell sick, 
and only the captain’s wife, one seaman and 
the mate were able to be about. The wo- 
man was compelled to act as a seaman, and 
three nights stood at the wheel while the 
two men reefed the sails. On the 22d, a 
heavy gale was blowing and the vessel was 
headed for Key West, 480 miles distant. 
The two men became thoroughly exhausted 
and the woman was compelled to keep 
watch on deck several nights while the men 
slept. On the 26th Key West was reached ; 
the sick were put in the hospital, the own- 
ers were telegraphed and the vessel arrived 
in New York last Wednesday, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MARGARY, WHO! 
BY H. HB. 


Ina farm-house door she sat 
As I passed slowly by, 
There was something sadly strange 
That caught my wand'ring eye; 
She had waving curis of gold 
Tossed by the passing breeze, 
But shreds of tattered dress 
Were hung about her knees; 


A form so delicate, 
Each motion full of grace, 
Complexion fair and fine, 
A sweet expressive face. 
Yet the arm bore marks of toil, 
The feet were brown and bare; 
I questioned in my heart, 
Is there not wrong somewhere? 


Not pausing in my walk. 
What is your name? I said, 
‘My name?—'tis Margary.” 
She quickly raised her head, 
And quickly left her seat 
To follow after me; 
To leave her wrung my heart, 
I could nat willingly. 


“Tis Margary, who?” I asked. 
“I'm sure I do not know, 

They tell me I was found 
Upon a drift of snow, 

Wrapped in flannels fine, and lace, 
With money by my side; 

They've looked for coach and span 
To come for me to ride, 


“For a man with purse of gold, 
To pay them for their care; 
But they look no longer now, 
And say that pauper’s fare 
Is charity from them; 
That I must work all day, 
Not pausing to complain, 
Becanse they let me stay. 


“May I follow to your home? 
I'd like to work for you 
Because your face is kind, 
And you speak kindly too.” 
My child, you cannot go, 
I said in gentle tone; 
She turned away, and I 
Sat down and mused alone. 


My tears fell thick and fast 
As wakened thought ran wild, 
For man depraved, alas! 
Alas, for suffering child! 
When I rose, and went my way 
The world was one dark view; 
All sounds but one sad song! 
‘Poor Margary—Margary who?” 
Grantville, Mass. 





ooo 
For the Woman's Journal, 


A WINTER NIGHT. 
BY 1. ©. L. 


Nay—draw not the curtains, darling, 
Nor shut out the wind and the storm, 

But loop them far back, for perchance our light 
Will some traveler save from harm. 

Stand by meat the window, darling, 
What see you without this night? 

See you aught but the snow and the darkness, 
The drifts andthe mountain height? 

The road from the base of the mountain 
Scarce is seen for the blinding sleet, 

But our lamp’s bright beams will shine afar, 
And may guide some weary feet. 

Ten years, and more, my darling, 
Through a storm as fierce and wild, 

Up the winding road of old Bold Top’s side 
Came a stranger with his child. 

Alack, alack, my dariing! 
How could we,—how could we know, 

That our greatest pain, and our greatest joy 
Would come to us through the snow! 

We had warmth, we had light, my darling, 
What cared we for the storm without? 

There was blessing and comfort in every nook, 
We had barred the storm-king out. 

The traveler, weary with striving, 
And numb with the bitter cold, 

Found a resting place near our very door; 
There we found him, and in his hold 

We found you, my darling, my darling, 
At the dawn of a winter day; 

And since then have our lamps shone at nightfall, 
Be it stormy or fair, alway. 

So draw not the curtain, my darling, 
Let the light stream out through the night; 

Yes, loop them far back, that the ruddy beams 
May dance on the snow-banks white. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE TALE OF A TRUNK. 


BY MISS C. B. LEROW. 


Mrs. Eastman waited for her friend, Miss 
Louise Bancroft, in the latter’s elegant re- 
ception-room. She had waited five min- 
utes—a long time to waste when one has an 
endless visiting list; when the horses cannot 
endure to be kept standing in the hot sun, 
and when the perspiration is spoiling one’s 
cream-colored kids. Miss Bancroft came in, 
dressed in a loose robe of stylish make, but 
suggestive of invalidism, and its color in- 
tensitied the natural pallor of her face. 

“My dearest Louise!” was the effusive 
greeting of her guest, *‘I am so glad to see 
you! But I fear you are ill?” 

“Oh no, not exactly ill. I seem to be 
losing my strength somewhat, and 1 get 
tired very easily. I was shopping yesterday 
for two hours, and to-day—well, you see 
what is left of me, to-day.” 

“You surely need a tonic, dear.” 

“Yes. Dr. Wheeler has been coming to 
see me every day fora week, and I think 
his medicine will help me. He says this 
sudden hot weather is very debilitating.” 

“You will leave the city before long, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh yes; of course we shall go some- 
where; everybody does.” 

‘Then you have not decided where?” 

“Not yet. I have not had sufficient inter- 
est in it to think about it.” 

“Mr. Eastman and I leave for Cape May 
next week. I wish you would come, too, dear. 





It is really the only aristocratic place,—I 
mean watering-place, of course, on this 
whole continent. Saratoga and Long Branch 
are both too—too common for anything.” 

Miss Bancroft winced, as Mrs, Eastman 
intended she should; but that was only one 
of the amenities of fashionable life, and both 
ladies were representatives of aclass. 

The call ended, with a repetition of the 
request for ‘‘dear Louise” to think seriously 
of joining herat Cape May. Mrs. Eastman 
entered her carriage, crossed the name off 
her list with a fervent ‘‘Thank heaven, 
that’s over,” and drove on to see other of 
her ‘‘friends.” 

Miss Bancroft climbed the stairs, wearily. 
They were very broad and softly carpeted, 
but no less tiresome to the pale, spiritless 
woman, who, entering her own room, threw 
herself upon the lounge which she had so 
reluctantly left. 

Another pale woman sat by the window, 
sewing, but there was no droop to the fig- 
ure, nor rest for the busy fingers, flying in 
and out through masses of soft, white tulle, 
which lay heaped in her lap and on a basket 
beside her. 

“If I only knew, Miss Bancroft,” she said 
in a sweet, low voice, ‘‘whether you would 
like nine puffs on this skirt, instead of seven 
with a ruffle for the heading,” and she rose 
as she spoke, shaking out the dress and hold- 
ing it up for inspection. 

“It doesn’t make the least difference to me, 
Annette. How often I have told you that 
I didn’t want to be bothered with questions.” 
And she turned her face away and buried 
it deeper in the soft cushion. Louise Ban- 
croft had naturally one of the sweetest tem 
pers in the world. ‘‘Naturally,” but how 
much of the natural woman would be left 
of herafter a few more years of her present 
life? So Annette wondered, with a feeling 
of pity and sympathy in her honest heart, 
excusing the petulance of the words, in her 
own way. ‘Miss Louise is not well. Isup- 
pose I ought not to vex her by asking her 
to decide such questions for me. She never 
finds fault, anyway, and it is such a little 
matter after all.” Still there had been a 
time when just such little matters had held 
for Louise Bancroft, the all-absorbing in- 
terests of life. Now she was simply inter- 
ested in nothing. Was the first state worse 
than the last’? 

Two weeks after, and she was ready for 
Saratoga, though nothing but the force of 
habit sent her there. Many of her ‘‘set” had 
spent their summers there for years, and 
probably would for years to come. She was 
acquainted with the place and the people 
from frequent visits. Sheshrank from new 
scenes and faces, and so, to her father’s ques- 
tion, prompted by anxiety for her health,— 
“Don’t you think you had better go up to 
the Springs?” she answered ‘‘Yes, I sup- 
pose so,” and allowed the preparations to be 


made. 
‘You may look for me in about a month, 


if things go right at the Foundry,” he said 
to her as he bade her good-bye. ‘‘I mean to 
take a longer vacation than usual this sum- 
mer. Endicott leaves for the Adirondacks 
to-day or to-morrow, but he will only be 
gone two weeks.” 

A few hours later, and the elegant Four- 
teenth Street house was closed for the sea- 
son, Mr. Bancroft’s rooms engaged for a 
month at adown-town hotel, and his daugh- 
ter seated in a palace car, listened to the re- 
frain of the wheels, which alternately re- 
peated — ‘‘Endicott” — ‘‘Adirondacks” — 
“Endicott”—‘‘Adirondacks.” 

“I tell you, Bob, it’s worth working and 
waiting for!” 

“Bob,” looked up as he was addressed, 
and his tired face, red with heat and drip- 
ping with perspiration, took on a happier 
look as he surveyed the younger man. 

“I’m glad you're going, Harry. Success 
to you. I was about to say that when you 
get clear away from us all, I would like to 
have you occasionally think of me in this 
dingy office, wrestling with invoices of pig 
iron. But I wont be so selfish. Don’t you 
think of us at all, my boy. Forget, if you 
can, that we or our dirty business exists.” 

“T’ll forget the business, but not you, 
Bob. How I would like to take you along 
with me! Think of the fishing and the gun- 
ning we'll have. I’ve dreamed nights of 
this trip for weeks past, and now I’m off.” 

He had been making a hasty toilette as 
they talked, ‘“‘getting the dust out of his 
mouth,” he termed it, and it was a very 
noble, handsome face that looked out at him 
from the little office looking-glass where he 
stoodto comb his masses of brown, curly 


hair. 
The old book-keeper looked after him, 


with love in his eyes. ‘‘He deserves good- 
luck, if ever a fellow did, bless the boy! 
and to think he can be so fond of me!” and 
the man, whose social status was pretty 
clearly indicated by the familiar form of 
address with which his juniors saluted him, 
took up his pen again, to wrestle with the 
invoices. 

Harry Endicott, Mr. Bancroft’s superin- 
tendent, went with his friend Dodge into 
the smoking-car, for a quiet game of euchre, 
and the time passed rapidly till they reached 
Albany, where the night was spent. The 
next day their journey was resumed, and at 
noon they looked from the car-windows at 
the fashionable throng congregated to meet 
the new arrivals at the Springs. 





“They look like sensible human beings,” 
said Endicott, ‘‘and yet how can they—” 
but his sentence was never finished, his 
swift thoughts running far ahead of it, as 
he thought of the more excellent way in 
which he intended to spend his vacation. 

Six hours more brought them to a little 
village nestled so far down amid the moun- 
tains that it looked asif it had gone half 
way under ground. Here was the farm- 
house where the two tourists proposed to 
make their head-quarters, and from which 
they planned short trips for camping out 
miles away. 

“We'll just straighten out our traps the 
first thing,” said Harry Endicott, after the 
trunk, which they had packed in partner- 
ship, was brought up into their sloping- 
roofed room. ‘‘Could two gentleman trav- 
el with less baggage, I wonder. Hullo! the 
lock’s broken. Very well—it will open the 
easier,” and wrenching open the strap- 
buckle, he threw upthe lid. Astonishment 
kept him speechless. 

‘Just see if that powder-flask is all right, 
Harry.” 

This from Dodge who was unfastening a 
huge parcel of canes, fishing-rods, guns, ete. 

‘Hum! I suppose all these things are 
right enough,” was the response, “only 
they are not the things—I mean our things. 
Just look here!” 

A lovely dress hat in its compartment; 
gloves, sashes, laces, somewhat disarranged 
by the rough handling the trunk had receiv- 
ed, filling the shallow tray. No need for 
further examination. Evidently these were 
not ‘‘the” things. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you look at it before you 
opened it?” queried Dodge. 

‘Look at it! Soldid. Itlooks just like 
mine. I didn’t have to try the key. Ah! 
here are initials, ‘L. A. B.’ rather non-com- 
mittal, Ishould say. I wonder who is look- 
ing for this particular trunk at this particu- 
lar minute.” 

‘It would be more to the purpose to know 
where to look for our own,” growled Dodge, 
as he pulled at his moustache and gazed 
wrathfully at the big Saratoga. 

After all, it was provoking to find them- 
selves saddled with such an incubus, but the 
nature of the two men was pretty well 
shown by the manner in which they bore 
the vexation of their own loss. Dodge 
kicked the innocently offensive article as he 
turned back to his fishing-rods and guns. 
Endicott with clumsy fingers but reverent 
touch, smoothed the tumbled fineries and 
inspected the lock. ‘‘I’ll get a man to tink- 
er this,” he said, ‘‘and then I'll telegraph to 
New York and try to discover the owner.” 

‘All the trunks have been sent up, Miss 
Brancroft, except one marked Endicott 
which is not claimed. That of course is 
not yours. Iam very sorry, but there has 
been a blunder somewhere.” 

Such was the information the lady receiv- 
ed after an impatient waiting for her bag- 
gage. . 

“H. H. Endicott.” That was the name 
she saw painted on oneend of the trunk de- 
scribed, and in an instant she hit upona 
probable solution of the mistake.” 

‘I happen to know this gentleman,” she 
said tothe clerk. ‘‘He has gone north and 
may possibly have taken my trunk with 
him. I am going after it,” and before the 
surprised clerk could reply she was on her 
way for hat and hand-bag, and the next 
train carried the lady with the gentlemen’s 
trunk up to the little mountain village. 

It was past nine o’clock before she reach- 
ed it, and the intervening hours gave her 
ample time for reverie, which was, in these 
degenerate days, ber nearest approach to 
thinking. More distinctly than before, the 
rhythm of the wheels were set to the name 
upon the trunk, It was two years since 
she had seen its owner. ‘What good 
friends we were once,” she thought with a 
sigh down deep in her heart. Oh, that 
“once!” Once she had found it happiness 
enough to be in the room with him and had 
even dreamed dreams of how it would seem 
to bea poor man’s wife. How long ago 
that seemed. Her face burned as she re- 
called it. ‘‘He would never think of me,” 
she mused. ‘‘How he used to hate fashion- 
able women and show and pretence! He 
never came to see me after father grew rich 
and we moved up town. Well, of course 
its all right. He doesn’t belong to our so- 
ciety. But I wish I didn’t use himasa 
standard for measuring other men, some- 
way they seem so small by contrast. I 
wonder if he looks as he did two years ago, 
—two years—Mr. Blake is at Saratoga—Mr. 
Blake. I wonder if I should be contented 
with Mr. Blake. He is a very nice man, 
and rich. Of course I must marry a rich 
man,—yes, I suppose I must, sometime or 
other. That is expected of me. I like Mr. 
Blake and I know—yes, I wish he didn't 
care quite so much about me. But I like 
him as well as [ do anyone, only I~” 

“You stop here, Madam, I believe.” The 
conductor had his hand upon her arm. She 
had lost all thought of time and place, and 
was hurried from the car, the trunk pitched 
out after her, before she quite realized that 
she had reached the end of her journey. A 
man with a lantern in his hand, a small dog 
barking vigorously,—ihese were the only 
signs of life visible at the tiny depot. 

“I have—have just come up from Sarato- 
ga,” she began and then stopped. Stopped 





to laugh at herself, her stammering speech 
and her surroundings, for at that moment 
the absurdity of her adventure struck her 
as it had not done before. 

‘‘Saratogy,” repeated the old man evi- 
dently wondering at the nature of the com- 
munication she had begun to make. 

“Any baggage sent upon the last train?” 

It was Harry Endicott’s voice, and the 
words were addressed to the depot-master, 
as he ran up the steps, not seeing the lady. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said courteously remov- 
ing his hat as he caught sight of her. But 
in an instant he recognized her. 

“Miss Bancroft!” was his amazed excla- 
mation. 

“Yes,” she said, laughing. ‘I am glad 
you have not forgotten me. Perhaps you 
would like to know why I am here.” 

“I certainly should,” he replied, ‘for I 
supposed you to be settled in Saratoga for 
the summer.” 

“So Isupposed myself until I found that 
my trunk and | had parted company on the 
way. As I found yoursin place of it I 
came to bring it to you, and there it is.” 

The old man looked mystified and shook 
his head, but the younger people evidently 
enjoyed what he could not understand. 

“T cannot return to Saratoga before to- 
morrow,” she resumed. ‘‘I took for grant- 
ed I could find accommodations at the hotel 


here.” 
‘There is no hotel,” Mr. Endicott hasten- 


ed to explain; ‘‘but I am sure they can give 
you aroom at the farmhouse where myself 
and chum are staying. Your baggage will 
be there in season this time,” he added with 
another burst of laughter, and offering her 
his arm they walked off together. 

Dodge, standing in the doorway, was not 
a little surprised to see his friend return 
chatting with a lady. 

“T have not only found our trunk,” he ex- 
plained, as he drew near, ‘‘but the owner of 
the other one. Miss Bancroft, allow me to 
present my friend, Mr. Dodge.” 

There was room enough and to spare un- 
der the farmer’s hospitable roof, but two of 
his city guests lay awake for long hours, 
occupied with perplexed, but pleasant 
thoughts. 

Miss Bancroft seemed to be aroused to 
newness of life, as she rose the next morn- 
ing in the still, sweet country air, pulsing 
with bird-song and fragrant with « thousand 
odors. She was not at all tired from her 
journeying of the day before. ‘‘Dr. Wheel- 
er’s medicine is certainly helping me,” she 
thought, although previously she had 
noticed no particular improvement. There 
was almost a flush in her cheeks as she pre- 
pared for breakfast, reminding her of her 
looks, before balls, late hours and fashiona- 
ble living had blanched her cheeks and lips. 

“I am glad to see you looking so well 
this morning, Miss Bancroft.” This was 
Endicott’s greeting, as he met her in her 
exquisite lilac morning dress, at the homely 
break fast-table. 

“T should like to stay here for weeks,” 
she said, rapturously, as they seated them- 
selves. ‘‘I have not beenin such a delicious 
country since I was a child.” 

Her host to whom she spoke bowed po- 
litely. 

“If you would accept our country ways 
and country fare, miss, we could keep you 
as long as you choose to stay.” 

She glanced at Mr. Endicott. His eyes 
were alight, and she trembled, her cheeks 
flushing still more, as she said, turning her 
eyes out of doors. 

“Then I will write to my father and tell 
him I have come, and I will stay a week, 
any way.” 

Mr. Dodge evidently tried hard to make 
the best of a situation which he could not 
enjoy. 

“Do you think you have made a fair ex- 
change?” he asked her, as he unpacked in 
the hall and showed her the contents of the 
trunk she had brought from Saratoga. 
Rubber boots, rubber blankets, flannel 
suits, amunition, knives, nets, fish-hooks, 
old hats. She looked at them with greater 
interest than she had felt in anything for 
months, and asked innumerable questions 
concerning their uses and properties. 

“I wish I were a man,” she said, ener- 
getically, ‘‘and could camp out too.” 

But somehow it happened that the trips 
the young men had planned were shortened 
and modified, so as to include moderate dis- 
tances, and the lady was invited to accom- 
pany them. Dressed in a stout gingham 
dress belonging to her hostess, and a broad 
garden hat, she was equipped for the expe- 
ditions which they took among the moun- 
tains; and the colorin her face seemed a 
permanent restoration. It was not the med- 
icine, she concluded, but the fine country 
air, which she found was making a new 
woman of her, mentally as well as physi- 
cally. 

But in ten days came a letter from New 
York, in the envelope of the firm, yet ina 
strange handwriting. 

“Your father is not quite well,” it said. 
“‘He has had several fainting fits in the of- 
fice, and been obliged to leave business for 
a little while. He wishes Mr. Endicott to 
to return at once. Do not be alarmed at 
what I have written ” but poor Louise 
Bancroft never read the rest, nor saw the 
signature which the old book-keeper added 
with many flourishes, “Robert Brown.” 








She turned towards Mr. Endicott with 
eyes blinded with tears, and thrust the letter 
upon him. “Oh, my poor father!” she 
moaned, and she stretched out her hands 
helptessly. He caught them in his, his face 
tender as a woman’s. 

‘‘Louise—Miss Bancroft,” he stammered, 
“try to bear it for his sake. He needs you 
to be strong now, more than ever. We wil] 
go to him at once;” and a few hours later 
they stood together by his bedside. 

The worst was over before they reached 
him. He had suffered much, but was quiet 
during those few hours which remained to 
him. He talked quietly with his superin. 
tendent, concerning the business which he 
was to leave. ‘I’ve tried hard to pull 
through,” he said, pathetically, ‘‘but it was 
no use, Sell everything, Endicott, only see 
that my debts are paid to the penny, 
Louise will have all that is left.” 

‘Left!’ The word broke from the lips 
of the agonized girl, as she realized a few 
minutes after that her father had gone, 
“I have lost him—I have nothing left,” she 
cried. 

‘Is my life—my love, nothing to you, 
Louise? for they are both yours as long as 
I live,” the young man said, solemnly. 

There was no answer from the stricken 
woman to whom he spoke, but she held 
out her hands to him as she had done once 
before, and this time he held them and her 
close to his heart. 

Louise Bancroft did not marry a rich 
man, afterall. It did not ‘‘seem to be ex- 
pected of her,” after it was found that the 
payment of her father’s debt found her pen- 
niless. Every year she goes with her hus- 
band to a little red farm-house among the 
hills. His friend Dodge has gone abroad, 
but in his place they take poor “Bob” 
Brown; and Harry Endicott, his partner in 
the new foundry they have just started, 
gives him gunning and fishing to his heart's 
content. There are many things besides va- 
cations worth working and waiting for, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

— +e 
COUNTY HOMES FOR DESTITU 
CHILDREN, . 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The following letter 
comes from a woman of large, practical ex- 
perience. I send it with a few prefatory re- 
marks, 

Miss Fussell is the daughter of Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Fussell, so well-known to the old 
Anti-Slavery world. During our late war, 
she devoted herself to hospital service for 
the army of the West, in which her broth- 
er, under Gen. Grant, was engaged. After 
years of experience in the management of 
hospitals, she at length fell extremely ill. 
Her brother, learning of her condition, hast- 
ened to her without delay. War-worn, his 
garments riddled with bullets, and torn to 
shreds by the fierce ordeal of the battles 
through which he had passed, he stood at 
the hospital entrance and asked admittance. 
He was promptly refused, but, fresh froni 
the siege of Vicksburg, he was not to be 
defeated by any misconception on the part 
of his friends. His persistency was re- 
warded by a message to his sister that an 
impostor, clothed in rags, claiming to be 
her brother, was at the door. ‘Admit him 
at once,” she replied; “it is my brother.” 
For with that strange provision which some- 
times occurs on the confines of life, she had 
known of his coming; how, only He who 
gave us our natures can tell, 

Once with her, new garments were pur- 
chased. Lifting her from her bed, this faith- 
ful brother carried her to the cars and 
thence sped rapidly homeward. Of this 
journey and the womanly care she received 
from her protector, she once said to me, ‘I 
knew all of his strength and courage, but 
never before had I conceived of one-half 
his tenderness.”” But for this promptitude 
of action which brooked no delay, not 
even for suitable apparel, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Miss Fussell would now be living. 
She was so emaciated, that when her aged 
father passed through the cars to find her, 
he saw no one who in the slightest degree 
resembled his daughter. She saw him pass 
her, but, worn with her journey, she was 
too weak to utter a sound to arrest his atten 
tion. Nursed back to life and its duties, 
she was not content except ina sphere of 
activity. She resumed her work in the hos 
pitals, and when peace vas established, 
through the munificence of a private fami- 
ly named Merritt, she was enabled to act as 
“Mother” to a household of Soldiers’ 
Orphans, making of her family of eleven or 
twelve boys and girls, all that they could 
have been had they remained in homes of 
their own—possibly much more. After a 
time, her Home was adupted by the State 
of Indiana, and its expenses included in 
those of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Knightstown. It is to this Home, and to 
some of herchildren, that she alludes in 
this letter. 

In the name of other children still more 
urgently in need of attention, I ask her par- 
don for the publication of a private letter. 
She who has sacrificed so much will not 
shrink from this. 

In one respect I differ from my beloved 
correspondent. Iam anxious to see some 
of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes perpetu- 
ated as homes for other desolate orphans. 
The only one with which I am well ac- 
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—— 
quainted, is that at Chester Springs, Ches- 
ter Co., Pennsylvania. I know the useful- 
ness of this institution thoroughly, and am 
convinced that a better work could not be 
done than to continue it as a school for such 
orphans as might be assigned to its care by 
the County Commissioners of several coun- 
ties of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

I sometimes hope that precisely in this 
direction,—the care of neglected children 
who are ready to ripen for crime—the wo- 
manly element is largely to determine the 
approach of a millennial era for our race. 
Ages on ages may be required for its con- 
summation, but who that has observed the 

yrogress of humanity during historic time, 
can doubt that still further progress is at- 
tainable. Each one of-us may contribute a 
portion of our moral strength until collec- 
tively, we became a force too strong to be 
resisted, Yours in any work which will 
pasten the coming of that day. 

GRACEANNA LEWIs. 

Kimberton, Chester Co., Pa. 

LETTER OF MISS FUSSELL, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA, JAN. 13, 1878. 

We came here, in April, for the advan- 
tages of the Spiceland School fora year. 
But since we arrived, the three boys who 
were with me, have obtained good places, 
and there remain only one of the larger girls, 
who is atschool, and my baby of six, be- 
sides Emma Grey, who is getting up a class 
in music, and may remain with me until 
spring. : 

I soon found, after coming here, that the 
houschoid work, and especially the out-door 
part of it, was what I needed to establish 
my health, and with returning strength, 
came the desire to do something for some- 
body who needed it more than these chil- 
dren now do, they having mostly arrived at 
that time of life, when they need to be thrown 
op their own resources, 

Previously to coming here, I had, in 
March, visited Danville, the county seat of 
Hendricks County. 1 was entertained by 
Friends of the name of Johnson, who had 
recently started a County Home for the 
children of their own county. 1 was deep- 
ly interested in my visit, and took occasion 
afterward to speak of their plan to all ear- 
nest people with whom I came in contact, 
seeing in it a solution of a question which 
had much interested me concerning the care 
of children in our Poor Houses. 

I did not then think of this enterprise for 
myself, as I felt pledged for a year, to the 
care of these children. It was not long, 
however—as soon as I felt strong and well— 
before I saw my duty clearly in this matter, 
and felt that the Quaker County of the State, 
Henry County, was one place to try the 
plan. If done at all, 1 knew it must be in 
such a manner that other counties would 
follow, for my great desire is to see the plan 
adopted in every county of every State. 

The plan is to care, in Homes, for the 
children who are adjudged paupers, and 
who are supported in the Poor Houses or 
elsewhere ut the expense of the county. In 
this State, they are so adjudged by the 
trustees of each township. 

The arguments in favor of such a plan 
are so many and so self-evident, that I need 
not enumerate them to thee. As thee says, 
“It is taking crime at its very root to destroy 
it.” and in the end it will be less expensive 
to the county than the present moce of 
providing forthem, as when made useful 
citizens, they will not need to be supported 
later in lifein Houses of Correction, in Pris- 
ons, or in Poor Houses. 

The purpose is to keep them in these 
Homes only until they can obtain homes in 
private families, which I am certain, from 
my own observation, is always preferable. 
The chances for these children to obtain 
homes in private families, are at least dou- 
bled if they are found in an Orphans’ Home, 
as people will so much more readily take 
them from there, or seek them there, than 
from the County Asylums for the poor. 
In proof of this, I will state that in Hen- 
dricks County, during eleven months, out 
of forty-one children cared for in the Home, 
thirty-one obtained homes in what were sup- 
posed to be good families, and thenceforth 
the county was entirely relieved of their ex- 
pense. 

There is alaw in this State, which pro- 
Vides that in every county, if any associa- 
tion shall be formed asking the County Com- 
missioners to grant a Home for the care of 
Orphan Children (adjudging such to be or- 
phans as may require the support of the 
county), orfor aged females, the commis- 
sioners shall grant the same, and shall give 
twenty-five cents per day, for the support of 
every such inmate. In my own case I do 
not wish the aid of such an association. I 
prefer to come directly under the control of 
the County Commissioners of whom there 
are three. I shall propose to take the chil- 
dren at a stated price per week, and provide 
for them, just as they do in the Pennsylva- 
nla Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, only, for the 
good of the children, I hope there will never 
Le in my Home, more than twenty-five or 
thirty children. My plans will all be for 
having them as nearly as possible in a nat- 
ural home, sending them out to the public 
School, and in the Home teaching them, as 
much as possible, those household and oth- 
er duties which will be best for them, and 
Which will enable them to secure and keep 
good homes in private families. 

AslI said before, I am certain that the 
Private family is the place for the child to 
become useful; after that, the family plan, 
4S Nearly as possible, ina Home for children. 

am entirely opposed to the massing of 
Children in the permanent County Homes 
Which I hope will some day be established. 
In the care of Soldier's Orphans, the casu- 
alties of war made so many at once, that it 
Was the only plan practical, and it has been 
& good thing; but to many benevolent and 
Wise people, the idea of perpetuating these 
‘are Homes as Homes for the poor, is very 
Odjecti 
tather dependence, in the character of the 
children, Each county would, it seems to 
me, be just large enough territory for the 
children to obtain private homes in their 
wn counties. I hope Chester County, Pa 





; I 3 | used 250 in two months, without advertising. 
ynable as encouraging pauperism, or 


will hear of the project in some way. It is 
astonishing how the idea takes, wherever it 
is mentioned, and the more practical the 
people, the more interested they become. 
One of the commissioners tells me, he has 
consulted with the heaviest tax-payers in the 
county, and found them the most interested. 
My happy connection, so long, with the 
State Orphan’s Home, gives me a great ad- 
vantage in the matter. I think the chil- 
dren would be given me more readily on 
that account. The matter will be decided 
in March, and I think favorably—if not, 1 
shall work somewhere among children, no | 

doubt. Lovingly, ey 
S. FussE... 





KEEP YOUR BOOKS IN ORDER. 


Self-Adjusting Book-Rack 
PATENTED, JULY, 1874. 





When one or more books are removed from this 
rack, it adjusts itself to those remaining. It is use- 
ful and ornamental. Frank G. Clarke, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., under date of Sept. 28. 1877, writes,— 
“Tam now using one of your Self-Adjusting Book- 
Racks, and find it one of the most usefal and orna- 
mental pieces of my office furniture.” 





PRICE, $3.00. 


Send for circulars. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. H. 
‘ 





Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 





possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 
C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 


PLASTERS! PLASTERS ! 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis- 
eases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m46 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 





Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 


Price $3.25. By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined, Be sure to order by 
the above full title, and do not accept instead of this, 
Tue Mopern Scuoor, which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson's opinicn of the merits 
of this tirst effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New Meritop, 

‘Becoming at length satistied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced a thorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only remedy would be to bring out 
a new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, aubstituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN ScHOOL, was Richardson's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and ‘re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true ‘*Richardson.”’ 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 


Societies 
shouLD USE 


The Salutation Ge°s:..), or Zion 
per doz), OF The Encore (oer doz.), oF 
Perkins’ Singing School (ocr as..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 


tion Book Geri), 


The first two are first class Church music books, 


| by L.O. Emerson and W. 0. Perkins, and have full 
| instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 


for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 


for aspirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. $1.25 


Wailpurgis Night, Vendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson &Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. lyl 





MEMOIR 


AND 


LETTERS 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Hanrngiet W. PREsTON. Square l2mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 


2 vols. 


his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 
| Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
ae B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
er). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by Joun James TayLer. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor's Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 





A New Novel in the ‘‘No- Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” ““Deirdré,”’ 

“Is That All?’ “Kismet,”’ “The Great Match,” 

‘A Modern Mephistopheles,”’**Afterglow,” “Hetty’s 

Strange History."’ Price $1.00. 


By the editor of “Quiet Hours,” 
Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 





The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 
which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 
“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000, 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston,  iyl4 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EXWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 

“Tt can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.”’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


By 8. M. Campbell. D. 
$1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


13mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


By H. A. Miles, D. D. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.”’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, “This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ““Champ,” 
Small dto. Cloth. $1 50. 


“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tllus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similarin size and style to “‘Long Ago,”’ pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. 8.8. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Win and Wear Series."’ Lilustrated. 
l6mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 


lustrated. l6mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 7?ribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is mure quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 
30 cents. 
At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 

price, by the publishers. 


16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 
ly4 





LEE & SHEPARD. 


SWARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WiLi1aM 8, 
Ropinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50, 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Huvenin Zion's Herald, 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.—2epublican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard, 

These “pen portraits’’ contain a vast amount of 1n- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 

A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Georce H. Catvert, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A wo sien of much interest and great literary 

value.—Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.—Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—J/artford Courant, 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C 
This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 
In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 

another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 

stranger than fiction."’—Salem Post, 





“The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL., 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Frebel, by Emity Surrrerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 
These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 

Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 

ucation. 


The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable, — 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 

By Rey. JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


ly9 


Books are the most sensible and 





lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 
4 Vols, in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 


Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Kt. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Tor New- 
FasnioneD Giru,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR'THE BOYS, buy “‘Goop-ror-Nora- 
mNG Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “SuGaArk Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 


Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 


FOR BABY, buy “Baxby’s Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘Ly Company wit 
CuILpREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP,& CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
on, 1y9 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Feb. 16, 1878. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business di ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3688. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date — on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ag 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. —— 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their omens ons and to forward money 

lor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 























ANOTHER TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 


The following Suffrage Petition from 
fifty-four tax-paying women of Leominster, 
Mass., has been forwarded this week to Sen. 
ator Merriam. The lady who circulated it, 
Mrs. C. A. Pierce, herself a tax-payer, 
whose name heads the petition, informs us 
that the names were procured so easily, and 
given with such apparent interest and in- 
telligent expression of feeling onthe subject 
that the work itself was a pleasure. The 
number could easily have been increased to 
one hundred, had there been time to canvass 
the town. Asit now stands it represents 
many of the most influential and well-in- 
formed citizens of Leominster. Surprise is 
expressed at finding women generally so 
alive on the subject, and realizing so fully 
the importance of the cause. ‘he petition 
is as follows:— 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives in General Court assembled ;— 

We, the Undersigned, tax-payers of the Common- 
wealth, respectfully request the poomae of alaw or 
laws conferring upon us and other women who pay 
taxes on property, the right to vote for town and city 
officers, and to take part in the management of town 
and city affairs, on the same terms on which such 
rights are now held by men who are tax-payers:— 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Pierce, Mrs. Wm. C. Elleck, 

Mrs. Mary A. Bowers, Mrs. C. A. Farrar, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Haskeli, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Prevear, 
Mrs. Nancy B. Patch, Mrs. Eveline W. Burrage, 
Mrs. Sarah P. Wilder, Mrs. Rebecca D. Rhodes, 
Mrs. Ruth T. Maynard, Mrs. Sarah M. Gibson, 
Mies Fannie J. Osgood, Mrs. 8. P.C. Prescott, 
Mrs. Mary 8. Howe, Mrs, Lonisa 8S. Howland, 
Mrs. Angelina Gray, Mrs. Elizabeth Bedell, 
Mrs. leey A. Butterfield, Mrs. Hannah 8. Colburn, 
ra 


Mrs. Elv . Dodge, Mrs. Sarah F. Gallup, 
Mrs. Mary S. Wilder, Mrs. Mary P. Johnson, 
Miss Mary A. Stone, Mies A. E. Johnson, 


Mrs. Endoeia Hatch, Mrs. Mary E. Wood, 
Mrs. Nancy H. Peckham, Mrs. S. Amanda Wilder, 
Mrs. Mary A, Chase, Mrs. M. E. Crocker, 


Mrs. M. E. Bowen, Miss H. B. Pierce, 
Mrs. BE. T. Look, Mrs. E. Louisa Grout, 
Mrs. C. A. Tilton. Mrs. Susan G. Weld, 


Mrs. Kiiza C. Lawrence, Mrs. Eliza J. Longley, 
Mrs. 8. E. Groat, Mrs. Charles May, 
Mrs. N. W. Hills, Mrs. E. L. Lochey, 
Miss Josephine A. Hille, Mrs. G. 8. Chase, 
Mrs. Elmira P. Tenney, Mrs. Sarah Owens, 
Mra. Sarah M. Lincoln, Mrs. William Pitts, 
Mies Sarah Brown, Mies Ellen Pitts, 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Miss Anna Pitts. 
oe 


MRS, PIERCE’S OBJECTIONS. 


Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, of Cambridge, 
made a bright and sparkling opposition to 
Woman Suffrage the other day at the State 
House. She charged that suffragists ignore 
the distinction of sex by asking for the ex- 
tension of ‘‘Manhood Suffrage” to women. 

Now if Suffrage belongs to men, as_ their 
beards do, it is quite proper for Mrs. Pierce, 
as for all other women, to disclaim any de- 
sire to get it. But women now exercise 
the right of Suffrage in several countries of 
Europe and in the Territory of Wyoming, 
precisely as men do, casting ballots, which 
elect and defeat candidates just as the bal- 
lots of men do. Surely this Suffrage, 
which can be and is exercised by both men 
and women, cannot belong distinctively to 
men. 

If men had for a long time exercised the 
exclusive right to eat chops, and hungry 
women shouid ask that they may also have 
chops to eat, they might, on this principle, 
be refused ou the ground that the chops are 
‘manhood chops.” But all the same, the 
ability of the woman to eat and to be bene- 
fited by so doing, would remain. 

In the same way, if the long use of the 
Suffrage by men alone has established the 
idea in the mind of any one, that voting is 
a distinctively masculine function, he can 
be disabused by seeing how easily women 
can do the same thing where they have a 
chance. 

Mrs. Pierce affirmed that protection, and 
not representation, is the equivalent for 
taxation. That was exactly the ground of 
the British Government towards the Colo- 
nies. They were protected, and they must 
be taxedto pay for it. But our brave old 
forefathers and foremothers thought diffe r- 
ently, and, as a consequence, we are here, 
glad of their grand dissent, and free from 
Great Britain. 

Mrs. Pierce claims that men must be the 
law-enforcing power, and hence that they 
ought to be the sole law-making power. 
But Mrs. Pierce must know from history, 
and from the nature of the case, that power 
legally held by women has been, and must 
always be, enforced as promptly and as 
effectually as if held by men. In Wyo- 
ming it was only a justice’s court, and Mrs. 
Hester Morris was the Justice of the Peace. 
“1 will not respect your court,” said a cul- 
prit. Mrs. Morris said, ‘‘Take this man to 
the lock-up, give him bread and water 
three days,” and when he came up from 








his solitary reflections he was ready to re- 
spect and obey her court. That is a small 
illustration. The army and navy of Great 
Britain are no less under the control of the 
government because a woman is at the head 
of the State, or because several hundred 
thousand English women vote regularly in 
municipal elections on the same terms as 
men. 

Mrs. Pierce is mistaken in saying that 
women vote in England only as heads of 
families. Mr, Clarke was entirely correct 
in saying that English women vote in muni- 
cipal and school-board elections on the 
same terms as men. All men vote who are 
tax-payers, and all women vote who are 
tax-payers. A married woman in England 
is incapable of paying a tax, or doing any 
other legal act. Her existence is merged 
in that of her husband. Her property is 
not under her owncontrol. Therefore, not 
being a tax-payer, she cannot vote. When- 
ever the English marriage law is amended, 
so as to give independent property rights to 
wives, as it already is in Massachusetts, 
married women also will become tax-payers 
and voters in England. L. 8. 

soe 


LEGALIZING VICE. 


We have received and have for sale, at this 
office, an address by Dr. Nevins to mem- 
bers of the American Legislatures and of 
the medical profession, from the British, 
Continental, and General Federation for the 
abolition of State regulation of prostitu- 
tion, and the National Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland for the aboli- 
tion of State regulation of prostitution. It 
refers to recent proposals to introduce the 
system of regulating or licensing prostitu- 
tion in the United States, with the history 
and results of such legislation on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in England, and is 
signed by James Stansfeld, M. P., President, 
Josephine Butler, and James Stuart, Secre- 
taries. 

On behalf of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation it is signed by J. Birkbeck Nevins, 
M. D., President, Wm. Carter, M. B., B. 
8Sc., LL. D., and Thos. Carson, L. R. C. 
8. I., and Wm. Burgess, as Secretaries. 

It is edited by J. Birkbeck Nevins, M. D., 
of London, consulting surgeon to the Liv- 
erpool Eye and Ear Infirmary; senior lec- 
turer in the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 
School of Medicine; late president of the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety. The price of this work is twenty-five 
cents. 

We have also received another volume en- 
titled “The Constitution Violated.” This 
is an essay by the author of the Memoir of 
John Grey, of Dilston, dedicated to the 
workingmen and women of Great Britain. 
The object of the book is to shuw that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, passed 1866 68 
and '69, by the British Parliament, are un. 
constitutional. It is a carefully written 
treatise, and is of value to those who ought 
to study this serious question of legalizing 
vice. Its price is fifty cents. L. 8. 

—— ome 


LECTURES ON THE CAPE, 





Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell begins a 
series of meetings this week, on the Cape. 
We bespeak for her the cordial co-operation 
which her rare fidelity to the cause of Wo- 
man merits. Those who have an opportu- 
nity to hear her will gain fresh interest and 
earnestness from her clear and able presen- 
tation of the claim of Woman for equal 
rights. 

Her husband, Mr. J. B. Campbell, goes 
with her to prepare the way, and to lighten 
the burden of the work. L. 8. 

oe 


AN INTERESTING CONFERENCE. 


Last Tuesday afternoon, after the ad- 
journment of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, about twenty of the mem- 
bers who are in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
met at the State House, in Room No. 15, 
by invitation of Senator Palmer and Repre- 
sentative Jones, to confer as to the best 
method of promoting practical legislation 
in its behalf. The Senators were unfortu- 
nately detained by the consideration of the 
Chelsea Bridge, and the prohibition mem- 
bers were also, as it happened, convened to 
meet elsewhere for asimilarconference. Un. 
der these untoward circumstances the num- 
ber in attendance was quite satisfactory, 
and a genuine enthusiasm was manifested. 

By invitation, Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, and 
Mr. H. B_ Blackwell, were present in be- 
half of the petitioners. 

The first question was upon the form in 
which action had better be taken. The 
members present expressed a general prefer- 
ence for the passage of a law giving women 
Suffrage in municipal and town elections. 
They were unanimous in the opinion that 
a property qualification would diminish, 
rather than increase, the popularity of the 
measure, and that while reading and writ- 
ing and payment of a tax should be re- 
quired, as in the case of men, there ought 
to be a permissive clause in the Bill, enabling 
women to pay a poll tax, and, upon so doing, 
to register and vote. In short, it was the 
opinion of the Conference that no additional 
votes would be gained by narrowing the 
scope of the bill. 

We understand that another conference 








of Suffrage Senaters and Representatives 
will take place in a few days. H. B. B. 
— eee 


SARAH E. WALL VICTORIOUS. 





Eprrors JourNnAL:—I send you yester- 
day's Spy, containing the decision of the 
Supreme Court, through Judge Morton, on 
the question of Sarah E. Wall's estate, sold 
by this city for taxes several years ago. 
You will see the decision is in her favor. 

We most heartily rejoice that our dear 
plundered friend has her property restored 
to her, even though it is not for the best 
reason the Court might give. 

It isa grand fact that one of the most 
quiet and least pretentious women in the 
country has stood up for seventeen years 
and faced this city, on the ground that she 
would not pay taxes till she was repre- 
sented. In every effort the city has made 
to get her taxes it has failed. The assessed 
value of all her property sold by the city 
was $4400. This decision, of course, de- 
cides the invalidity of all the sales. 

Let all such women as feel the wicked- 
ness of our despotic government be encour- 
aged to resistance. Assy K. Foster. 

Worcester, Mass. Feb. 13, 1878, 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
above case is this: ‘‘A (tax) collector is 
authorized, if the taxes are not paid, to sell 
the whole land, or if it is capable of divis- 
ion, any part of it, or the rents and profits 
of the whole estate. But he is nowhere 
given any authority to sell an undivided in- 
terest in the land, so as to constitute the 
purchaser a tenant in common with the 
owner. * * As he had no right to sell 
any undivided portion of the land, it was 
not a dueexecution of the statute power and 
no title passed by the deed.”—[Eps. W. J.] 

——_—_— ede ee 


MRS. HOWE IN SWITZERLAND. 


My Boston friends would have enjoyed a 
visit with me to the staid old town of Ge- 
neva; a place remembered as the headquar- 
ters of Protestantismin the olden time, and 
known to-day as a half-way stage in most 
European journeys, and as acentral point 
much resorted tv for the holding of such 
Congresses and Conventions as are calcu- 
lated to assemble people of various nation- 
alities. A programme of this sort brought 
one of us to this spot at a given time, but 
the occasion was succeeded by a restful 
residence of some weeks in the quiet, pleas- 
ant city. We made it, also, the base of op- 
erations for certain excursions into the 
beautiful neighborhood, of which the first 
was a visit to Chamonix. 

We made an early start, on the top of a 
“diligence,” somewhat inconvenient of ac- 
cess, but delightful when reached. The 
journey occupied some seven hours; but 
its fatigue was scarcely felt in the enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, which became ever 
more grand, ever more beautiful, till we 
reached the village itself, and saw the great 
mountain as nearly and clearly as any one 
can see it who does not ventnre its ascent. 
The road is a very fine one, and the ascent 
very gradual. It wil! be remembered that 
Chamonix belongs to Savoy, and Savoy 
to France. We passed on our way the 
barrier between the two countries. Not 
until we passed it were we assailed by beg- 
gars, most of whom displayed some de- 
formity of, person which constituted their 
title to the charity of the traveling public. 
This sight, once familiar everywhere on the 
Continent, is now so unusual as to shock 
and surprise the traveler, who asks, ‘‘Have 
we passed out of the regions of self-respect?” 
In the villages through which we passed, 
we were much amused at the ingenuity of 
those who had fruit to sell. This fruit was 
hung in small baskets upon a pole, and held 
up within the reach of those who sat in the 
banquette of the diligence. The mer- 
chandise was only tolerable, and the prices 
were almost intolerable. We stopped to 
breakfast at St. Gervais les Bains,—a pic- 
turesque place of summer resort. By 2 p. 
M. we were in Chamonix, surrounded by a 
vision of mountains whose beauty it was al- 
most a solemnity to behold. The little 
town is very gay with shops, and with 
parties of travelers going and coming in all 
directions. Dropping the editorial ‘‘we,” 
for fear of a misunderstanding, I will say 
that I remember Chamonix thirty years ago, 
when it could boast but one hotel. It now 
has several, and its other resources have in- 
creased in proportion. Among these, we 
chose the ‘‘Mont Blanc,” which we found 
very quiet and reasonable. From its gar- 
den, moreover, we had a fine view of the 
mountain. But this, beautiful as it was, 
could not suffice us without some additional 
effort, and so we devoted one day to a visit 
to the Merde Glace, once the best known 
of the glaciers of this region. 

We had excellent mules and obliging 
guides, who kept as close to us as our tim- 
idity required. A lady friend went with 
us, carried in a chaise-a-porteurs. On our 
way we encountered a friendly and agreea- 
ble American, who turned out to be a 
grandson of our illustrious Alexander Ham- 
ilton, On reaching the chalet where one 
stops to take rest and refreshment, a council 
of war was held. Should we, or should we 
not, cross the Mer de Glace? I found the 
glacier greatly changed. Its surface was 
formerly even with the chalet, or nearly so. 





Now, it was far below. My friend and I 
refused to descend, and especialiy to at- 
tempt the mauvais pas, which we should 
have to pass in crossing the glacier. Our 
young people thought nothing of this mys- 
terious impediment. Finally, our new ac- 
quaintance took charge of them, and we, 
the mothers, after a little cheerful solemni- 
ty of parting, sat sedately on the mountain- 
side, and looked after them as long as we 
could see them. We then took refuge in 
the chalet, partook of such viands as only 
extreme hunger could commend, and, after 
Swiss bargaining, and purchases of crystal 
trinkets, descended again to Chamonix, 
where in due process of time our young 
foiks met us, having been obliged to return 
by another path. The woolen socks with 
which we had covered their shoes were en- 
tirely cut to pieces. They had had a 
“splendid time.” How about the mauvais 
pas? ‘‘O it was a great deal better that you 
did not attempt it, We had to walk at a 
great height, by steps cut in the perpendic- 
ular rock, only wide enough for one foot at 
a time, with indeed some iron rods fastened 
in the rock to hold by.” Perhaps our views 
of ‘‘next time” were somewhat modified by 
this statement. 

A day later, we determined to try the as- 
cent of the Brevant on foot. A stalwart 
English friend was with us,—a graduate of 
Cambridge, and a Professor in a London 
college, walking off the fatigue of his brain- 
work in a long vacation. We were armed 
with alpen-stocks, and, by our friend’s ad- 
vice, we adopted a slow, measured gait, 
stopping now and then to rest. Much of 
the ascent was very enjoyable. Half way 
up we found a small chalet, whose mistress 
served us with raspberries, bread, cheese 
and honey. We spoke of a German, stay- 
ing at our hotel, who had chosen this day 
for the ascent of Mont Blanc. He had com- 
menced this some days earlier; but his 
guides had glven out, obliging him to re- 
turn. The woman told us that these guides 
had not belonged to Chamonix. Her broth- 
er had gone with the party to-day, and she 
thought that the summit would be reached 
without accident. We now recommenced 
our upward journey, which became cxceed- 
ingly toilsome. When we had accomplish- 
ed about three-fourths of the ascent, my 


-head was too much affected to allow me to 


proceed farther. We were already so high 
that our path consisted only of a series of 
sharp and shallow zigzags, with nothing to 
break the view of the sheer precipice of 
hundreds of feet, down which a false step 
would send us headlong. This was clearly 
one of the few places in which a young head 
is better than an old one. There was no 
help for it, and we turned our faces towards 
the descent with regret. On our way down, 
we heard the report of a cannon, and saw 
that it was fired from our hotel. It signi- 
fied that the ascent of Mont Blanc had been 
successfully accomplished. Our young 
friends now determined to weave a garland 
for the victor, and the wild shrubs of the 
mountain side were put into requisition for 
this purpose. The wreath was duly finish- 
ed, and was presented by the landlord to the 
successful party at the solemn table d’hote 
at eventide. Our ascent and descent of the 
Brevant had occupied all the day, between 
ten of the morning and five of the after- 
noon. J. W. . 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It costs half acenta day to take a weekly 
paper. 

Of the 670 students in the Boston Univer- 
sity, 167 are women. 








The London Advertiser hears on good 
authority that the Chinese have massacred 
15,000 men, women and children at the 
Kashgarian town of Manas, committing 
most frightful atrocities. Are women pro- 
tected? 


Danbury, Conn., will have the finest lib 
rary-building in the State, except that of 
Yale College. It isthe bequest of the broth- 
ers A. M. and W. A. White, who gave $25,- 
000, the land and their old mansion, which 
has been fitted up for rent. 


The conclusive and exhaustive argum ent 
of Mr. Bowditch which we publish in our 
Supplement, ought to be carefully read by 
every intelligent man and woman. It has 
a permanent legal and historical value 
which should insure its preservation for fu- 
ture use. 


An organization to be called ‘‘The Home 
Education Society,” is proposed in M ilwau- 
kee. Itis to resemble in its work the Bos- 
ton Society fur the Encouragement of Study, 
and is to benefit those young men and wo 
men who have left school and desire to con- 
tinue intellectual work. 


In the Washington police reports, there 
often appears an item like this: ‘Mary 
Welch was fined $5 for too much street 
talking.” If this course were followed 
with regard to small politicians, and other 
masculine talkers, how long would it take 
for the fines to extinguish the national debt? 


An exchange says, with holy horror, that 
“Mr. and Mrs. Jane Coombs” were regis- 
tered in a Chicago hotel. Looked at ration- 
ally, and without the glasses of custom and 
habit, why does not ‘‘Mr. Jane” louk as 





well and as appropriate as “Mrs. John» 
And yet nobody is horrified at the continua) 
recurrence of **Mrs. John Smith” and “\,< 
Ezekiel Brown.” 


President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Up, 
versity, says: ‘There seems to be no jm. 
mediate chance of the settlement of the 
question concerning the ‘higher educatioy 
of women; some authorities would separate 
the sexes, others advocate co-education. |; 
would seem that an institution for women 
might be established near the university 
and that the university authorities might 
allow the women to attend university classes 


Whenever a thrifty monarch in the Dark 
Ages made up his mind to assuage the bit. 
terness of paying his debts by debasing the 
currency of the realm, he did it slyly, and 
lied about it like a king, if any suspicion of 
his rascality was hinted at, and cut off the 
head of his Superintendent of the Mint if he 
ventured to tell tales. This was because 
the people of that unenlightened era con. 
sidered it improper to pass off ninety cents 
for a dollar. 


The papers say that ‘John Griffiths, of 
Girardville, Schuylkill county, Pa., has a 
wife and daughter who for many years 
saved all the money possible, and finally 
built a block of houses in Pottsville, which 
they presented to Mr. Griffiths, who had 
been kept in ignorance of what they were 
doing, while none of his everyday home 
comforts had been denied him.” He must 
have been more liberal in his home disburse. 
ments than most men. 


“The Young People’s Crusade” is a new 
Temperance monthly for young people, 
edited by Miss Julia Coleman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is designed to make Temperance 
truths and work attractive to boys and girls, 
and give them instruction in fundamental 
physical and moral laws, combined with 
interest and amusement. We wish the 
undertaking success. Write to 443 Cler- 
mont Avenue, Brooklyn, for specimen 
copies. . 

The Friends’ Educational Conference in 
Baltimore last week appointed a committee 
with instructions to embody the points de- 
sirable for the improvement of the Friends’ 
school system in an address which will be 
issued to all engaged in the education of 
children and youth of the Society. Among 
the points considered favorably were ade- 
quate endowment of professorships, and 
the establishment of funds to aid deserving 
young men and women to obtain advanced 
education. 


George E. Howe, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Meriden State Reform 
School, has been at the head of a similar 
institution in Ohio for twenty years, and is 
warmly recommended by President Hayes 
and other public men of that State. He is 
the father of the family plan in reform 
schools. Four yearsago his son took charge 
of the Michigan school, which was then on 
the congregated plan, and to-day, by the 
aid of Mr. Howe, Jr., there is not a bolt, 
bar, or fence, in the Michigan school. 


In his comments upon National politics 
Governor Hubbard, after frankly commend- 
ing the efforts of the present Administra 
tion to purge the Civil Service of some of 
its abuses, wastes, and venalities, for which 
he says it deserves the thanks of honest 
men of all parties, goes on to say: ‘‘But 
may it not be doubted whether any perma- 
nent reform is possible, so long as well nigh 
100,000 offices are made to shift from one 
side to the other with every change of Ad- 
ministration, and to serve as mere booty 
for party conquest? 


The legislative committee on taxation, 
have been instructed, under an order offered 
by Senator Lynde, of Worcester, to inquire 
into the expediency of raising money for 
school purposes by a State tax instead of 
leaving the amount of school fund to be 
raised by the townsand cities, each for itself 
The object is, that the children of the poor 
er towns may have educational advantages 
as good as the wealthier cities, which are 
obliged to consume less of their substance 
to keep the municipal machinery and roads 
in good condition. 


General Stephenson’s report makes the 
army of tramps that infest our State seem 
more formidable than they have heretofore 
appeared. Most persons have supposed them 
to be solitary wanderers or perhaps gath 
ered in squads of half-dozen at most, drift 
ing aimlessly about, without settled purpose 
or definite destination. But the chief de 
tective finds that they travel often in com 
panies of thirty or more, that they have an 
organization sufficient for their purposes,and 
well-defined plans of life, which do not in 
clude earning their living by useful work 
under any circumstances. 


Last year, the Boston City Government 
let Mr. Winsor, the accomplished Librarian 
of the Public Library, go to Harvard Col 
lege, rather than add athousand dollars to 
his salary. Atleast, this was the issue 80 
far as the City Council were able to under 
stand it, but it appears that Mr. Winsor was 
influenced in his determination especially 
by the disposition to undervalue his work 
and the pig headed, narrow-mindedness of 
those with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. Since then, the Library appears to 
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have drifted along under a temporary ad- 
ministration, to its injury and the discom- 
f rt of its patrons, if one may judge of the 
frequent complaining letters to the news- 
pipers. It is also given out that within the 
year, by reason of the cloud under which 
the Library has fallen, through the loss of 
Mr. Winsor, bequests amounting to over 
$20,000 have been diverted from it and have 
gone elsewhere. Economy is excellent in 
its way, but niggardliness is often mistaken 
for it.— Worcester Aigis. 


The ‘‘solid women” of Boston—those who 
pay taxes on property held in their own 
right—have petitioned the Legislature for 
the right to vote in municipal affairs. It is 
c’aimed that within a circle of eight miles 
fom the State House, property valued at 
n‘rety million dollars is owned by women, 
whoare compelledto pay taxes thereon, but 
have no voice in saying how the money they 
contribute to the genera) support shall be 
appropriated. Taxation without represen- 
tation was an injustice which led to the rev- 
olutionary war, and the property holding 
women of the Commonwealth, may well 
complain that they are denied rights which 
men ought to respect, so long as they are 
debarred the privilege of saying what shall 
be done with their own money. If the Wo- 
man Suffragists would concentrate their 
whole powerto securing the right of those 
of their sex who pay taxes to vote in local 
affairs, we believe the justice of their claim 
would be so clear that the Legislature could 
not deny it. Andthis might bethe entering 
wedge which would bring women the relief 
they have so long sought and so earnestly 
desire, — Taunton Republican. 


In the Maine Legislature, a petition has 
been received from seventy ladies of Rich- 
mond, for a law to enable women to vote. 
In the House there was a pleasant discus- 
sion of Woman’s rights, on a motion of Mr. 
Weeks to refer tothe next Legislature a 
petition presented by Mr. Curran from wo- 
men of Calais for the right to vote. Messrs. 
Curran, Brown of Bowdoinham, and Pils- 
bury of Lewiston, espoused the cause of 
the petitioners, and Mr. Weeks withdrew 
his motion. Mr. Parlin, of Anson, did not 
favor the petition, but moved a suspension 
of the rules to give it a hearing. Finally it 
was decided that as it was not a ‘‘petition 
for the redress of wrongs” it must go over, 
the vote being sixty-seven to forty-two. But 
this decision was ‘‘begging the question.” 
If the denial of a right does not constitute 
a wrong, no such thing asa ‘‘wrong” is pos- 
sible, and the word is without meaning. 


The city of Boston contains 7,300 wo- 
men who pay taxes on property which in 
the aggregate amounts to $75,000,000. 
The State of Massachusetts contains 34,- 
000 taxpaying women. Not one of these 
women is permitted to vote for the legal of- 
ficers by whom these taxes are levied and 
collected, or for those by whom the money 
is appropriated for’ municipal and State 
purposes. Multitudes of males, however, 
who pay no taxes, some of whom are a 
charge upon the charity of the community, 
have the right to vote. Is this just? Is it 
the fair thing to make such a discrimination 
as between taxpaying women and non-tax- 
paying men. Plainly, not. The injustice 
of the discrimination lies upon its very 
face. Saying nothing now about the general 
question of Woman Suffrage, the very least 
that can be done, in consistency with equity, 
is to give those women who pay taxes the 
tight to vote for the officers that levy the 
taxes and appropriate the money.—JW. Y. 


Independent. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, will 
deliver a lecture, entitled ‘‘What is Relig- 
ion?” at Parker Fraternity Rooms, Apple- 
ton Street, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
February 20th, at 744 o’clock. The ability 
of the speaker, and the interest of the sub- 
ject, should ensure her a large and intelli- 
gent audience. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the ‘‘Sunday Meetings for Women’’ 
held Feb. 10th, but few persons were pres- 
ent, owing to the state of the weather. 
Miss Anna C. Garlin, who presented a val- 
uable paper, kindly consents to repeat this 
Essay at some future date, of which due 
notice will be given. A. W. M. 

ede 
IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Cyrus Peirce, of Bristol, 
Pa., which occurred on the morning of the 
3d inst., has removed from us a man who 
was honored for his solid worth of charac- 
ter bya wide circle of acquaintances. He 
had passed the mature age of ninety years. 
and this long life, so beautifully crowned 
with patience, contentment and tranquility, 
Might fitly be characterized as ninety years 
of rectitude. It was not a life that mingled 
With the outer current of worldliness, but 
‘t instinctively shrank from the pomp and 
parade, the vanities and noisy demonstra- 
“ons of mankind. It was singularly free 
from all associations that led beyond the 
realm of the kingdom of morals, and while 
its varied duties were always desirable, its 
desires were ever dutiful. His nature was 
exceedingly social. He was warmly attach- 
ed to his numerous friends, and compan- 
‘onship with them was one of his chief en- 





joyments. He loved conversation, and was 
pleasantly gifted with this persuasive art. 
His judgment was excellent; his understand- 
ing was vigorous; his mental vision was 
clear. 

Having a benevolent, progressive and re- 
formatory cast of mind, he was a steadfast 
friend of the slave and of the slave's friends 
throughout the period of the anti-slavery 
agitation, and did good service in those try- 
ing years, without fear and without falter- 
ing He was equally steadfast as a friend 
of the Woman Suffrage and Temperance 
reforms, and always felt that they claimed 
paramount consideration. In its moral 
bearing his character was a conspicuous 
and shining light. It was established on 
the safe and broad basis of sound, unchang- 
ing principles. He aimed, with an endeav- 
or that was at once earnest and conscien- 
tious, to place his life in strict accord with 
the golden rule. He was born a member 
of the Society of Friends, and was identi- 
fied with that branch which takes its name 
from Elias Hicks. He was habitual in at- 
tending its meetings, aud took a prominent 
and active part in the business of the Soci- 
ety. His speech and thought were uni- 
formly directed toward counseling improve- 
ment where there was room, in eliminating 
the relics of superstition, the trammeling 
bonds of error, and all demoralizing prac- 
tices 

In his mind religion resolved itself into 
great simplicity, into the effort to be per- 
fect, to do right, to be pure in heart, to walk 
in the path of uprightness with such guid- 
ing hand-maids as justice, love, truth, char- 
ity and forgiveness. He had great fondness 
for reading, and was partial to the Bible as 
a treasury of moral sentiments and religi- 
ous records, and he knew the book well; 
but he read with rational discrimination, 
always regarding truth as authority, wher- 
ever it might be found, but never accepting 
authority for the truth. He read it as he 
read other books, and judged it, believing 
as much as answered to his cultured reason 
and matured conviction—believing what his 
heart authenticated. His soul was nour- 
ished by its spirit and not cramped by the 
letter. 

The beloved- companion of his years sur- 
vives him, and their wedded existence has 
glided peacefully through the long period 
of sixty-five years. Their beautiful lives, 
whether viewed singly or jointly, have been 
as a perpetual sermon teaching by example. 

w. 

Bristol, Feb. 6, 1878. 
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IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 








On Tuesday, Jan. 29, the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, gave a public hearing to the peti- 
tioners in the Green Room of the State 
House, in Boston. A summary has already 
appeared in this paper. We published the 
argument of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, in full, 
last week. The following are condensed 
reports of the other addresses, but not 
quite in the proper order. 

The attendance was very large, and evi- 
dently in sympathy with the petitioners. 
The first speaker was Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well who said :—- 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—In behalf 
of the thousands of petitioners who are al- 
ready before you, and of thousands more 
who, day by day, are sending in similar pe- 
titions, I desire to state, Ist, What we ask; 
2d, Why we ask; and 3d, By whom the 
request is made. 

lt is proper to say, inthe first place, that 
we do not appear in behalf of the petition 
presented yesterday in the Senate by Hon. 
Jos. 8. Ropes, of Suffolk, from women who 
pay taxes, asking for Suffrage for women 
tax-payers. Many of the ladies who have 
signed that petition do not believe in an ex- 
tended Suffrage,for women or for men; they 
prefer to have their petition considered sep- 
arately on its own merits. While therefore 
we deeply sympathize with those petitioners, 
and heartily approve of their movement in 
their own behalf, we represent only the pe- 
titions circulated by the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which ask for 
Suffrage for women on the same terms as 
men—that is, for all women, native or nat- 
uralized, who are twenty-one years of age, of 
sound mind, not convicted of crime, who 
have paid a tax, and who are able to read 
the Constitution and write their own name. 

We ask for three things. 

1. For a change in the law which regu- 
lates elections for town, city and county 
officers, removing the restriction of sex. so 
that, hereafter. women may be enabled to 
vote in such elections, on the same terms as 
men. 

2. Fora change inthe law which regulates 
Presidential elections, removing the restric- 
tion of sex, so that hereafter women may 
be enabled to vote for electors of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

3. For a Joint Resolve fora Constitution- 
al Amendment abolishing all political dis. 
tinctions on account of sex. 

To take the first and second steps, no 
change in the Constitution is needed, but 
only a majority of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, with the assent of the Gov- 
ernor. 

To change the Constitution requires the 
action of two successive Legislatures, rati- 
fied afterwards by a majority of the quali- 
fied voters. 

So much for what we ask; now why do 
we ask it? 
1st. Because the fundamental principle of 





American Government affirms, that all man- 





kind are endowed by nature with certain 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Everyone will admit that a 
woman has the same right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness as a man; that 
to secure these rights government exists; 
that she is governed ; why then should she be 
forbidden to consent or dissent like other 
citizens? What is Suffrage? The authori- 
tative expression of an opinion. What is 
itsessence? Rational choice. Are rational 
choice and its expression a masculine fune 
tion? Are they a feminine function? No; 
they are a human function. We ask that 
women may vote, for the same reason that 
they vote already as stockholders in a rail- 
road company orina manufacturing corpor- 
ation. They are equal stockholders, as citi- 
zens, in the great political corporation call- 
ed Government, and it is unjust to deprive 
them of their equal expression, since they 
are equally interested in its safety and pros- 
perity. 

But the principles of our State Constitu- 
tion affirm Woman's right to Suffrage. 

‘‘All power resides in the people and is 
derived from them.” Women are people. 

“The people. . have a right to institute 
government and to reform, alter or change 
the same.”” They can do so only by voting. 

‘No part of the property of any individual 
can with justice ever be taken from him 
and applied to the public use without his 
own consent or that of the representative 
body of the people.” Is nota woman an 
individual? 

Again, we ask Suffrage for women, be- 
cause they are different from men. There 
are no two classes of human beings in soci- 
ety so different from each otker as the larger 
classes known as men and women. Each 
class has special qualities more highly de- 
veloped than the other. I need hardly stop 
to enumerate them. The qualities which 
specially characterize women are the very 
ones in which our government is deficient. 
Women excel men in gentleness, temper- 
ance, chastity, economy, and respect for 
law. They are and always will be the 
wives and mothers of men. Woman Suf- 
frage therefore means the representation of 
the Home; the domestic interests directly 
expressed by women, just as the business 
interests are directly expressed by men. In- 
stead of an aristocracy of sex, which is class 
legislation, we want human nature mani- 
fested in a truly representative government 
of men and women. 

By whom is this request made? 

1. By over 40,000 petitioners who have 
signed their names to petitions already on 
file in this State House. Making due allow- 
ance for repetitions of the same name in 
successive years, you have in your possession 
the names of 40,000 nen and women of this 
State, over twenty-one years of age, able to 
read and write. But yon will find, on ex- 
amination, that these names represent less 
than one half the towns and cities of the 
State. If the petitions had been circulated 
in the other towns and cities, instead of 
40,000 you would have 80,000. Yet even 
in those localities from which petitions come, 
not one person in five has been asked to 
sign. We may safely say, therefore, that 
these petitions show 200,000 men and wo.- 
men in Massachusetts who would sign, if 
asked to do so. In face of such facts as 
these, we have a right to say that we repre- 
sent a large and growing proportion of the 
intelligent people of Massachusetts. 

2. Last year, 17,000 men voted for Judge 
Pitman for Governor. A Woman Suffragist, 
nominated by a Woman Suffrage party, on 
a Woman Suffrage platform. You will say 
he also represented prohibition. Yes; but 
the prohibition party is a party of men and 
women; unlike the Republicans and Demo 
crats. For several years women have been 
invited to take part in all its nominating 
caucuses and conventions. They have taken 
part and their platform endorses Woman 
Suffrage. Therefore no man could vote 
for Pitman without voting for Woman 
Suffrage. Yet the great majority of the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts are Republi- 
cans and Democrats. These did not vote 
for Pitman. To say that 50,000 of the vo- 
ters of the State are for Woman Suffrage 
is to underrate our numbers. 

3. For several years Woman Suffrage has 
averaged forty per cent of the House and a 
majority of the Senate. Bothof our United 
State Senators and a majority of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress will vote for it. 

It is said that women do not want it. Yet 
two thirds of the petitioners who annually 
come before you are women. In order to 
ascertain the real opinions of any class of 
men, you do not count numbers, you take 
the expression of the representative leaders. 
Try the women by this test. Look at the 
splendid lists of names attached to the Bos- 
ton petitions headed by Mrs. Sarah Shaw 
Russell and others. Almost all the women 
of our State who are eminent in public 
work, in art, literature, charities, and re- 
forms, are Suffragists. L. Maria Child, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Angelina Grimke Weld, 
Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Maria Mitchell, 
Abby W. Mav, Lucia Peabody—I might 
multiply the list indefinitely—are Suffra- 
gists. Almost all our school-teachers are 
women, and seven eighths of these are Suf- 
fragists. All women physicians, so far as 
I know, without an exception, are Suffra- 

ists. 

We do not care what qualifications for 
Suffrage you impose, so only they apply 
alike to all. Charles Sumner used to say 
that though Suffrage must be regulated, no 
qualification insurmountable in its charac- 
ter, can be justly imposed. You may re- 
quire mental maturity, permanent residence, 
ability to read and write, the payment of a 
tax; these can be attained by all. But when 
you say a negro must not vote, and use the 
word ‘‘white;” or when you say a woman 
must not vote, and use the word ‘‘male,” 
you establish a qualification which no 
amount of effort can overcome, and which 
is therefore arbitrary and unjust. 

Both Republicans and Democrats, in this 
State, have affirmed the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage in their platforms. The Re- 
publicans indeed have repeatedly and ex- 





plicitly endorsed it. But, strange to say, 
both are afraid of it. The Democrats fear 
the fact that four fifths of the women who 
can read and write in this State are of na- 
tive birth. The Republicans are afraid that 
the one fifth of Catholic women wil! vote 
the Democratic ticket, while the four times 
more numerous protestant women will stay 
at home. So we have to appeal to the good 
men of both parties. Yet the comparative 
support of the two, was shown in the vote 
of the House last year, where eighty-thrve 
votes given for Woman Suffrage were as 
follows: 


I ncn dc decncanuidbews. vaudedaucuel 
Siri ndcnteusdéuavndaos ‘a ooo 
. , . 83 


while the 123 votes given against Suffrage, 
were as follows: 


Nas cise sradnas~ tlepdenanenaa ree 
Democrats............ wdadene .. 42 
ER pc sduWahuicianinawerdiess idcabeseaet “138 


I state these facts, not as a Republican, 
but to show how parties in this State stand 
related to our movement. So long as the 
Republicans prefer to see boston pass into 
the hands of the Democrats rather than 
give tax-paying women the votes to which 
they are justly entitled, the Republicans de- 
serve to be defeated. So long as the Demo- 
crats are opposed to extending Suffrage to 
women on the same terms as men, they too 
deserve to be defeated. 

The true place to begin is with municipal 
Suffrage, because it can easi!y be repealed if 
it proves injurious, or extended by change 
of Constitution if it proves beneficial. We 
only ask a fair trial, and will abide by the 
result of the experiment. It has proved a 
success in England, in Holland, and in Wy- 
oming. Cannot the women of Massachu 
setts be trusted equally with the women of 
these commnnities? 


A lady whose name we did not leari: | 


spoke in favor of Suffrage, saying that he: 
husband ut the recent municipal election 
voted in opposition to her opinion. How 
then did he represent her? Yet he was 
willing to have her vote according to her 
convictions, She did not blame men for 
having forgotten to give women Suffrage. 

MRS, STONE'S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone then said :— 


I will first entirely disclaim the belief 
that men are intentionally unjust to women. 
They and we have always been accustomed 
to see men in the possession of political 
rights and consequent power, and to see 
women without them, to see men with polit- 
ical power and women without it. 

We are very apt to consider that what is 
customary is right. In this way we have 
all been educated into the belief that it is 
wrong, or at least unbecoming, fer women 
to meddle with politics. What we need is 
to educate ourselves out of this idea, and to 
accept the other. It is that women are 
fully entitled to a share in the law-making 
power, because their most sacred rights are 
manipulated and settled by it. 

We should see, at once, how wrong the 
present idea is, if we applied it to other 
things. For instance, let any person un- 
dertuke to dictate to women the manner 
in which the furniture of their houses shall 
be disposed, insisting, without consulting 
the women, that carpets, chairs, ete. shall 
be where this self-constituted power pleases. 
It is easy to see the impropriety and injus- 
tice in a case like this. But if it is conced- 
ed that a woman ought to decide in the 
comparatively small matter of her furniture, 
is it not clear that she should share in the 
decision of matters of far higher moment 
to her? To-day her baby lies in its cradle, 
and the law-making power crying to her, 
‘*hands off,” settles what shall be her rela- 
tion to that child, measures all her right to 
it andall her interest in it. To-day, a wo- 
man earns a dollar, or inherits a fortune. 
The law decides how much of the money 
the State shall take, how much the husband 
shall have, and what may be left to the wo- 
man, who has absolutely no expression in 
regard to it. To-day, on one vote, may de- 
pena the booming of cannon and the rush 
of armies, and the mother’s sons may be 
taken out to be shot, and the government 
put its bloody hand in her pocket to help 
pay the bill. Every interest of woman is 
involved, and settled without her. For all 
classes of men, a day is provided that gives 
them an expression and power over their 
own and the country’s interest. Men born 
in other countries come here and are invest- 
ed with all the rights of citizenship. Black 
men get the right to vote. Even for the 
Indian, Congress hus set the 15th of Janu- 
ary for the discussion of the question 
whether he too shall have the right to vote. 

Massachusetts, which disfranchises idiots, 
provides schools for them, and the gentlest 
and wisest women for teachers. If by such 
help, the male idiot can creep up over the 
misty line which divides idiocy from sani- 
ty, he is at once invested with all the rights 
of citizenship, to rule over the woman by 
whose help he has escaped from the ranks 
of the idiots. Massachusetts disfranchises 
insane men. But it builds the most costly 
hospitals for them and furnishes the most 
skillful attendance, and if by all these helps 
reason ever again returns to the maniac, tLe 
vote is ready for his hand. Massachusetts 
disfranchises men guilty of infamous crimes. 
But Gov. Rice pardons the man convicted 
of rape, and he is restored to his civil 
rights, with power to lighten the punisk- 
ment for crimes like his own, while the 
women he has wronged are powerless. 

But we are not asking Suffrage for such 
as these. We ask for the mothers to whom 
the little children are trusted and who are 
honored in all our houses. We ask for the 
women whose religious influence makes the 
church possible, and who are three-fourths 
of all its members. We ask for women 
teachers, who are four-fifths of all those 
who hold the interests of education in their 
hands. 

But it is said if women could vote, only 
the bad women would do so. But here 
came yesterday to the State House, the pe- 
tition of women of Boston of the highest 
character, tax-payers, who ask for the right 
to vote, and other women like them, in Lynn, 
Lowell, Haverhill, East Boston, South Bos 








ton and other towns ask the same thing. 
Among these names stand the honored ones 
of L. Maria Child and Louisa Alcott. 
Surely these are not bad women. In Wy- 
oming, where women have voted since ‘69, 
it is the uniform testimony of every Gover- 
nor of that territory, as well as of Judge 
Kingman, who stood here to testify, that 
bad women do not even appear in sight of 
the polls. I heard a clergyman say, that 
he with two other clergymen waited an hour 
and a half each, at the worst and at the best 
voting place in Cheyenne, and thet every- 
thing was decent and orderly, and no bad 
women about. 

Men think they protect women, but it is 
only necessary to look back to the atrocities 
of the old common law to see how they 
protect, and how impossible it is for one 
class to legislate well for another class. 
Only last Winter, when Mr. Allen in our 
Legislature. was so eloquently urging. and 
finally carrying a law to give a hustand 
whose wife had died intestate, the right to 
one-half of her real estate, not a single man 
thought to ask that a wife whose husband 
had died intestate might have half of the 
real estate of her husband. (Mr. Bishop 
here asked whether there was not now a 
law to that effect for the wife.) Mrs. Stone 
knew of none. 

It is pitiful that the mothers of men, 
year after year, ask in vain, for the opportu- 
nity to help muke the laws they have to 
obey. Pitiful to see pardoned criminals, 
feeble-minded men, men just free from 
chattelism, and men lately landed on our 
shores, all invested with power over wo- 
man. Pitiful that Massachusetts, which 
holds Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, 
Concord and Lexington, should not lead the 
way in establishing the principle which gave 
those places all their historic worth. Pitiful 
to see that the principle of ‘‘the consent of 
the governed,” held in theory, cannot be ap- 
plied in practice. Itis for the application 
of this principle that we ask. 


ADDRESS CF MIS8 GARLIN,. 


Miss Anna C. Garlin made a short but 
forcible speech, of which the following is a 
summary : 

Let me ask the Committee to consider 
three important facts. The first relates to 
the Public Schools. Counting out the High 
and Normal Schools and the Colleges, nine- 
tenths of our public instructors are women. 
Therefore, as the great majority of children 

raduate from our free schools before reach- 
ing the higher institutions, the public edu- 
cation of American citizens is practically in 
the hands of women. 

The second part relates tothe homes. In 
no country in the world do women have 
such a controlling influence in family gov- 
ernment as in America. The absorption of 
American men in business, professions, or 
public affairs, lays a great and responsible 
burden of authority in the home, on the 
mother. Hence, in America, not only pub- 
lic but private home-education of onr youth 
is largely in the hands of women. 

The third fact relates to our political con- 
dition. A cry rings from Maine to Califor- 
nia, that our political machinery is in the 
hands of inferior or corrupt men, that the 
intelligence and virtue which should con- 
trol governmental affairs are indifferent to 
them and neglectful of the highest duties of 
citizenship. 

Have these facts no connection with each 
other? Does it matter nothing to our poli- 
ties that the education of American voters 
is so largely in the hands of political non- 
entities? Can those who have been trained 
to consider governmental questions as out- 
side of their province, be trusted to educate 
citizens in political wisdom and conscien- 
tiousness, and to stimulate in them political 
enthusiasm? 

The only excuse Government has for tax- 
ing all its citizens for the support of free 
schools, is that intelligence in the voter is a 
necessity to the State. But this necessity 
is as apparent in the direction as in the 
measure of intelligence. ‘Whatever you 
want in the State, you must put into the 
Public Schools,” says a great Prussian edu- 
cator. And we would add, ‘‘Whatever you 
want in the schools must be put into the 
character of the teachers.” The schools 
supported by the State must teach an active 
patriotism, if a people’s government is to be 
a success, 

Among the causes of the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire, historians mention 
the decay of public spirit among the ruling 
classes of Rome growing out of the general 
employment of Greeks as teachers in the 
patrician families. These men, superior 
to the Romans in art and science and litera- 
ture, were politically subjects, not citizens. 
Having no interest in or knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, they failed to instil such interest 
or knowledge into the minds of their pupils, 
and thus the young patricians became un- 
fitted for the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion. Is there not a similar danger in our 
own country, if women, the teachers of your 
children, are excluded from political inter 
ests and responsibilities? Noclass, counted 
outside of government, reckoned as politi- 
cal ciphers, can teach active patriotism. 
Therefore, our claim for the ballot for wo 
man is no narrow though noble one of 
rightsalone, but it rests on the broad ground 
of public safety. Somehow, we must bring 
to bear upon political affairs the vital edu- 
cational forces of the home and school, if 
we should secure those reforms in govern- 
ments which all thoughtful men are urging 
These educational forces are largely direct 
ed by women. The need, therefore, is im- 
perative, that women be placed in a position 
of political responsibility, that the natural 
teachers of the race may educate American 
citizens in political honor and devotion. 


Mr. GARRISON spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Gom- 
mittee—1 did not think of addressing you; 
and I do not know that I have anything to 
add to what has already been said. So far 
as fact, argument and illustration are con- 
cerned, the ground has been well covered 
already. ‘ 

Every reform of magnitude calls for and 
warrants strong language and hold impeach 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56.) 
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man, was created from him, and for his com- 
fort, and occupies in the economy of crea- 
tion, the position of God’s afterthought.” 

This reminds me of something Victor Hugo 
says in his great work Les Miserables. One 
of the characters asks: ‘‘What is the cat?” 
and another answers: “It is a correction. 
God having made the mouse said: ‘Hold 
here, I’ve made a blunder,’ and he made the 
cat.” Then if Woman was an “‘after- 
thought,” man must have beer the ‘‘blun- 
der.” 

You know the record says the creation 
Was an uscending series; the earth, vegeta- 
tion, animals of the lower order, those of 
the higher, man, and then the cap-stone, 
Woman. Nature did not retrograde in its 
order. 

But, it is said, ‘‘Woman is only a side 
issue, arib of Adam. How can one rib be 
equal to a dozen? A woman equal to a 
man? <A part equal to a whole?” It is true 
a part cannot equal a whole in quantity, 
but it may in quality. In the Waltham 
Watch Factory, where they manufacture 
watches by steam, a single pound of steel, 
which in the rough costs but half a dollar 
in silver, is, after being made into screws, 
worth six pounds of pure gold. There a 
part becomes more valuable than the whole 
was. Why, gentlemen, there are not fig- 
ures enough to calculate what might have 
been the increased value of Woman, if half 
of Adam’s ribs had been used in making 
her. One was enough. A German naturalist 
argues that Adam was a monkey before Eve 
was created, because a gorilla has thirteen 
ribs and a man only twelve, one having been 
taken to make a woman. If the creation of 
the woman was so wonderful in its devel- 
opment of Adam, as to change him from a 
monkey to a man, I should think, reason- 
ing from analogy, that her exercise of the 
ballot might have an effect quite as bene- 
ficial upon politics and legislation. 1 think 
the experiment is worth trying. 

One more objection and I am done, which 
is, that she ought not to vote because she 
does not wish to. You cannot be sure of 
that, till she has the chance and refuses, 
But, if some, even if the majority, do not 
wish to exercise the right, it is no more an 
argument against Woman Suffrage than it 
was against freedom because some preferred 
slavery. It is no argument against educa- 
tion because in some cases it is needful to 
make it compulsory. We do not ask that a 
law be passed compelling women to vote, 
only allowing those to do so who wish, 
But do not be sure women do not want to 
vote, until you have asked them, I know 
some of them hold up their hands in great 
horror, and declare they will never vote, 
and they do not want any other women 
should. Don’t you believe them, but just 

ive them a chance, and see if they are not 

rst at the ballot-box, while these faithful 
workers will stand back and give them a 
chance to vote early. These will see that 
others do not vote often on the same elec- 
tion. I have sometimes heard a young wo- 
man say of a young man, that she would 
not marry him. “Ohno! The idea of it! 
No, not if there were not another man in 
the world.” By-and-by, when he came 
around and offered himself, she said to him: 
“Yes, I thank you.” Now, gentlemen, in- 
vite us to vote, by amending the constitu- 
tion, striking out the word male, and see if 
those very women who now think they 
won't vote, are not the very first to say: 
Yes, I thank you.” 

In the days long past, the ancient Ger- 
mans, seeking prophetic messages of the fu- 
ture, were wont to go forth in tranquil 
nights into the ripened harvest, and listen 
to the wind that sighed and sang in the 
cornfields; in its voice they heard the words 
of destiny. 

So do we stand to-day amid the harvest 
of the ages, and listen to the voice that 
bears us tidings of what the future shall 
bring; a voice of promise. What is it that it 
tells? That as sure as this globe shall roll 
in space, and this government continue, 
what we ask of you to-day, if refused, 
will yet be granted. We ask you to put 
yourselves on the right. Let your names, 
gentlemen, be written in the archives of the 
State on the side of justice. ‘‘The strong 
ought to be just.” 

— me — 
THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 





We have already given a brief summary 
of the points presented by the remonstrants 
at the Hearing on Wednesday, Feb. 6. The 
only one which we are able to print in full 
is the following :— 


ADDRESS OF RICHARD P, HALLOWELL. 


Mr. Uhairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mitice -—An anonymous writer in the Daily 
Advertiser of yesterday, referring to the pe- 
tition before you, says: 

The majority of the ladies who signed the petition 
to the Legislature for Suffrage in municipal affairs to 
female tax-payers, I believe do not ask for any more 
and indeed do not approve of Woman Suffrage to 
any greater extent. But recognizing on that petition 
names that have been familiar at Women's Rights 
conventions for a dozen years, I have a strong suspi- 
cion that the petition was gotten up by persons who 
played on their unsuspecting sisters what, if men had 
done it, would have been called a trick, and rather a 
shabby trick too; and that, when carefully limiting 
the language of the petition, they laughed in their 
sleeves at the simplicity of ladies who, while protest- 
ing against women’s voting generally, nevertheless 
asked for the right of tax-payers to vote in municipal 
affairs, knowing as they did perfectly well that no 
such limited Suffrage was possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to-day to oppose 
the prayers of the petitioners, but before en- 
tering upon the argument, | desire to char- 
acterize this impeachment of the mctive and 
intelligence of the petitioners, as an imper- 
tinent and malicious slander. The women 
who signed the petition, did so only after a 
just discussion of its import. There was 
difference of opinion, frankly expressed. 
Those women who regarded the movement 
as a step toward a more comprehensive Suf- 
frage, said so, plainly, while such as would 
confine the franchise to those represented 
by the petition, were equally ingenuous. 
Sir, this libeler strains at a gnat and swal- 
lows acamel. His wsthetic soul is disturb- 
ed because the electoral franchise is some- 
times ‘‘vulgarly called the ballot,” while he 
1s SO Opaque morally, as to make an anony- 
mous public attack upon the motives and 
intelligence of women, who, in the,exercise 
of their constitutional right, come before 








you with their grievances. ; 
Mr. Chairman, if you are familiar with 
the resolutions passed by Women’s Rights 
conventions ever since tLis movement was 
inaugurated, you are well aware that they 
have uniformly denounced exclusive mas- 
culine suffrage because it perpetuates class 
rule, and therefore violates the spirit of Re- 
publican institutions. I have attended 
those conventions, 1 am a Woman Suffra- 
gist, I have aided in passing those resolu- 
tions. I believed in them then, | believe in 
them now, and for this reason I am here to 
oppose this petition. Gentlemen, this is 
not in any fair sense a Woman Suffrage pe- 
tition, and if Lam not misinformed, many 


| of the petitioners disclaim all desire for 


Woman Suffrage. This, gentlemen, is a 
property sulfrage petition. To the class of 
voters now indicated by sex, it proposes to 
add yet another class—a property holding 
class. I object to it, because I object to the 
perpetuation of class rule, and to the es 
tablishment of an aristocracy of wealth in 
this Commonwealth. 

Iam aware, that some of the ablest and 
wisest and most devoted men and women, 
conspicuous for advocacy of the rights of 
women, have given aid and sympathy to 
this new movement. They believe that it 
will incline other classes of women to urge 
their claims. Temperance women will ask 
for the franchise, that they may aid in clos- 
ing the dram-shops. Laboring women will 
ask for it, that they may assist in determin 
ing the hours of labor and in making the 
laws that affect the various relations of em- 
ployed and employer. No one can wish 
more heartily than I do that the petition 
may incite all women of all classes to study 
politics, and to demand the Suffrage; as a 
method of agitation, believing entirely in the 
ingenuousness of its advocates, I give it 
welcome. LT hail it asa favorable omen. I 
rejoice to see tax-paying women who for 
years have regarded the Woman Suffrage 
movement with hostility or indifference, 
now wincing under the mismanagement of 
municipal affairs, and groaning under the 
burden of taxation they might have averted, 
had they sooner taken up this question. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I regret, of 
course, that misfortune has overtaken them, 
but I rejoice in the fact that they are now 
compelled to give their attention to politics. 
Their misfortunes having obliged them to 
study the Suffrage question, they have got 
far enough in it, to demand the franchise 
for themselves. Let them persevere, and 
when they come to the end of the lesson they 
have only begun to learn, they will find that 
their interests are not the only interests that 
are suffering; they are not an isolated body, 
but belong to the body politic. Their at- 
tempts to secure class legislation cannot 
succeed. This new born desire to secure 
their own rights and to protect their own 
interests, will educate them to demand for 
others what they now ask for themselves 
alone. This petition, gentlemen, has been 
called the ‘‘entering wedge,” by some who 
are already advocates of a more comprehen- 
sive Sulfrage. It may be so. Ido not be- 
lieve it; butif it is, it has two edges; let us 
not forget that while it makes a breach 
through which a few women can enter, it 
also prepares the way for an assault of male 
property holders upon the political rights of 
a vast number of working citizens. This is 
no idle fear. Property holders have already 
begun the assault in the State of New York. 
A commission appointed by the New York 
Legislature, has already reported in favor 
of limiting the Suilrage to property owners, 
in all cases, where oflicers to be elected are 
entrusted with the expenditure of money. 

1n his argument for property qualification, 
Mr. Bowditch assured you, at a previous 
hearing, that he was not asking for the in- 
troduction of a new principle into our legis- 
lation. That is very true, but he asks for 
something worse than a new principle. 
There is nothing intrinsically bad in a prin- 
ciple, simply because it is new. Mr. Bow- 
ditch asks for the revival of an obsolete 
principle that was discarded years ago be- 
cause it was found to be bad, and because it 
conflicts with the genius of our institutions. 
I know that it is urged by some that the 
poll-tax is a property tax, but this confusion 
of terms can hardly mislead any one. It is 
a mere fetch resorted to by advocates of a 
property qualification, in their extremity, 
aud I shall not occupy your time in discus- 
sing it. You, Mr. Chairman, are a trained 
lawyer and you will not fail to recognize 
the essential difference between persons and 
property. The iegal distinction is as well 
marked as the natural distinction. The law 
as it now reads, requires a degree of intelli 
gence and education on the part of the vo- 
ter. If 1 understand these petitioners, they 
claim that ownership of property implies 
these qualifications ina high degree, and 
they ask for the application of a test to wo- 
men, more severe than the tests applied to 
men. I question the soundness of this prop- 
osition. The possession of property is too 
often the result of accident. One person is 
wealthy to-day and poor to-morrow. Fi- 
nancial reverses, beyond human control, re- 
duce families from affluence to poverty. 
The honest acquirement of wealth, whether 
in the form of daily wages, to be expended 
in the support of a family, or in the form of 
accumulated labor, does certainly imply in- 
telligence. If it is said that possession of 
wealth, however obtained, either by self ex- 
ertion or inheritance, implies the opportuni- 
ty to secure a higher education, | admit it, 
but we know that the very wealthy too of- 
ten fail to improve their opportunities, and 
I dare assert that large numbers of wealthy 
people are ill-educated and ignorant. The 
possession of wealth might imply education 
and be regarded as a test, in a community 
governed by property holders exclusively, 
but so long as the management of public 
education is vested in the people, we can 
find a far better and surer test in our public 
schools. 

Grant this petition, Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen of the Committee, and in addi- 
tion to the many working women who will 

zain the ballot, you will enfranchise all the 
“lora McFlimseys of the State—women 
who never earned a dollar, who never could 
arn a dollar, and who own their property 
solely through the accident of inheritance. 
Such women know nothing of political duty 
and responsibility, and boast of their own 





ignorance. 
them, while others, who,it may be, support 
worthless husbands and rear families of 
children, by constant toil with hand and 
brain, are not even named, Grant this pe 
tition, and you discriminate against thou- 
sands of laboring women who are producers 
of wealth as well as consumers; women 
whose labor to-day is regulated by legisla 
tion in which they have no part. Grant this 


You are asked to enfranchise 


petition, and thousands of women, teachers | 


in our public schools, by implication will 
be branded as less worthy, less important 
to the State, than any frivolous and vulgar 
woman who has had the luck to inherit 
property. I can name women now teach- 


ing in our schools, on salaries of a few bun- | 


dred dollars a year, who are as well quali- 
q { 


fied to exercise the full and complete rights | 


of citizenship, as any one of the thirty-four 
thousand tax-paying women of the State. 
Compared with the thousands of men who 
vote, they are far better qualified. They 
know who are fit candidates for the school 
board; what legislation is needed for the 
improvement of the school, and how much 
money should be appropriated for the main- 
tenance of schools—as the greater includes 
the less, this knowledge on their part,implies 
an understanding that fully justifies their 
participation in affairs of less importance. 
These women, who are not property owners, 
do not hold the $1000 required by Mr. 
Bowditch’s bill, but they have what is far 
more important to the State than many 
thousands of dollars. They possess moral 
and intellectual qualifications in a high de- 
gree. This petition ignores the claims of 
these women and names only tax-payers, 
and Mr. Clarke calls this the half loaf pref- 
erable to none at all. It occurs to me it is 
the loaf given to one class of women while 
another and an equally worthy class is al- 
lowed to go without bread and is consigned 
to political starvation. 

The theory that the property tax-payer 
alone has the right to say to what extent 
the State shall levy taxes and expend money, 
is not only fallacious, but is very danger- 
ous. Producers of wealth, no less than ac- 
cumulators of wealth, have an interest in 
government. The laborer helps to pay the 
tax, and bears his share of taxation, when he 
aids in producing wealth, let it accumulate 
in his own hands or in the hands of another. 
The application of this dangerous theory to 
men would disfranchise hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens in every way qualified to 
vote. In this State, alone some 1200 to 
1500 men failed in business, during the year 
1877. These men were adjudged bank- 
rupts; and to this misfortune the applica- 
tion of this theory would add the mortifica- 
tion of disfranchisement. The theory an- 
swers itself. If the citizen who owns 
$1000 has one vote, the right to that vote 
being based upon his wealth, wealthier cit- 
izens may ask for an increase of political 
power in the ratio of their wealth. How 
plausible for a millionaire to say, ‘‘I con- 
tribute $10,000 towards the support of the 
State; my neighbor contributes only ten 
dollars, or it may be one hundred dollars. 
It is my right to say how my money shall 
be expended, as it is his right to determine 
how his shall be distributed. Give him his 
vote, but increase my power by giving me 
ten or one hundred votes.”” That would be 
the demand, gentlemen, and it would not 
be answered easily. Establish a property 
qualification, and you prepare the way not 
only for an aristocracy, but for a despotism 
of wealth, fatal to our liberties. This 
property, gentlemen, in one sense, is the 
property of the individual, and must be 
protected as such; but when property hold- 
ers demand that they shall control as well 
as protect, ignoring other people, it is quite 
time for us toremind them that their owner- 
ship is not absolute. Speaking in a general 
way, we may say these owners hoid the 
property in trust. They are morally re- 
sponsible to society for the use to which 
they put it, and as a matter of fact, a fact 
that I trust may be forever perpetuated, 
they can hold it only subject to the laws 
and regulations made, not by themselves 
alone, but by the whole people. 

Good men differ about this matter of the 
electoral franchise. Some demand it asa 
natural right; aright as natural as that to 
life and liberty. Others regard it simply as 
aright conferred by existing government. 
It is not necessary to discuss that question 
here; it is enough to enquire into the prac- 
tice of this Commonwealth. The practice 
has been to grant the vote to every man, 
unless cause for his disfranchisement can 
be shown. You are famillar with the tests 
applied. Noimpossible test is required, not 
one. Every sane man can become a voter. 
The legislature daring to impose accidental 
or impossible conditions, would be re- 
manded to private life, by an indignant and 
outraged constituency. The indignity and 
outrage are as significant, when women are 
the victims. They ask in vain for the cause 
of their disfranchisement. They look for it 
in the laws. They do not find it in the 
Statute Book. Let the cause of their dis- 
franchisement be recorded, that they may 
know it. 

Show me, if you can, any department of 
society either controlled or directed by gov- 
ernment, in which women have not an in- 
terest, immediate or remote. 1 will not de- 
tain you by referring to these interests, in 
detail. That ground has already been well 
covered by others. I will assert, however, 
that women have all the qualifications for 
voting, imposed by law upon other citizens, 
and that they are as deeply interested in the 
general object of government, the promo- 
tion of social welfare, as any other citizens. 
If any reasons can be urged against their 
enfranchisement, aside from the insipidities 
indulged in by sentimentalists, I have failed 
to hear them. To our shame be it said, 
women are disfranchised without cause. 
lt is for you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
to report a bill to the Legislature that will 
wipe this disgrace from the statute book. 

One of the most curious inconsistencies 
of our legislation, is that by which women 
are deprived of the franchise, but are recog- 
nized as qualified to perform the duties and 
accept the respousibilities of office. In the 
town of Medford, we have two women on 
the School Board. These women may sign 
Written reports with other members of the 
Board, but when their reports are submitted 








to our town meeting, they can only have a 
hearing through the courtesy of the town— 
only voters are recognized as members of a 
town meeting. When votes are passed af- 
fecting school interests, or the official con- 
duct of the Board is reviewed, these mem- 
bers are speechless and powerless. Other 
members, if there is difference of opinion, 
or controversy, are masters of the situation. 


They can criticise, or even denounce their | 
fellow members, absent because they have | 


no legal standing in the meeting. Surely, 
justice and common sense demand that 
such absurdities shall cease. A citizen elig- 
ible to oflice is competent to aid in deter- 
mining who shall share the responsibilities 
of oflice with her. The school committee 
women to whom I refer, | belleve do not 
pay a property tax, nor were they placed 
upon the School Committee with any refer- 
ence to their wealth. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
you to regard these women as entitled to 
the Suffrage without reference to their 
property. Do not oblige them to add own- 
ership of property to other qualifications, 
before they can meet their coadjutors and 
their constituents. I ask you to report a 
bill that will be just to all classes; a bill that 
will abolish impossible and arbitrary tests; 
a bill that will establish Impartial Suffrage, 
without regard to sex. 
oo 


REMINISCENCES OF A REFORM SCHOOL. 





BY JOSEPH A, ALLEN, 
NO. 3. 

While the institution was under repairs, 
after the great fire, of course not much at- 
tention could be given to the schools, and 
they were found entirely ungraded and 
over-crowded—each teacher having about 
eighty pupils, many not provided with 
desks. The principal teacher had given his 
notice, and was to leave in a few days, he 
having been attacked by the boys, and 
somewhat injured, a short time before. 
Another teacher left the day I arrived. He 
had found a revolver requisite to protect 
himself a few weeks previous. It was nec- 
essary immediately to procure substitutes, 
and some that I was so fortunate as to se- 
cure at that time remained with me several 
years, and are now occupying honorable 
and responsible positions as educators. The 
schools were thoroughly graded at once, 
and a course of study prepared. The num- 
ber of pupils was reduced, and extra teach- 
ers employed. The teachers’ desks were 
supplied with the usual reference books, 
and other suggestive ones, such as ‘‘Krum- 
acher’s Parables,” ‘‘Power of Kindness,” 
‘Kiss for a Blow,” ‘‘4sop’s Fables,” etc., 
to take the place of straps and sticks which 
were previously found there. The follow- 
ing extracts from a late letter inthe Evening 
Transcript, June, 1877, by one of these teach 
ers, will give a good idea of the schools at 
this time :— 

I often think over the time I spent there, 
and how the boys appeared when I entered 
the room as teacher—the primary Cepart- 
ment, of eighty boys. The monitor, a boy 
of nineteen years, handed me a stick or 
club, saying, ‘This is what you will have 
to lick them with.”” I was alone in the 
room with the boys, but 1 never felt the 
least afraid, any more than in other schools 
I have taught. It was such a pleasure to 
teach them; they knew nothing of kindness, 
and were so grateful for allI did. Not one 
in the room could tell me why we kept the 
Fourth of July, or Thanksgiving, or Fast, 
or who George Washington was; therefore 
I spent many evenings giving such infor- 
mation. I often sang to them when they 
were restless. I remember once singing a 
little song about Benny, how ‘“‘the angels 
came and took him,’ ete. After I was 
through I saw several crying, while others 
were trying to hide their tears. One little 
boy said, ‘1 can’t help it! it makes me think 
of my little sister that died.” 1 think the 
singing had a very good effect. 1 went into 
school one morning with the first flower I 
had seen that spring, and they all seemed so 
happy to see a flower, and held up their 
hands, saying, ‘‘Can't I have it, please?” I 
said, ‘‘l hardly know what to do, when so 
many good boys want it. You all say that 
L. B. is the naughtiest boy in the school, 
and [think 1 will give it to him—he looks as 
if it would make hima better boy.” He 
took it and hugged it to his bosom, crying 
and laughing, but never letting it out of 
his hands, till, in parade for supper, with 
hands behind him, a boy took it from him, 
He then gave such a scream that the officers 
all came running to see what was the mat- 
ter, he all the time crying, ‘‘He’s got my 
flower.”’ 

I remember a nice little boy from P , 
that I tried to teach to knit, but he was so 
sad and homesick that I pitied him very 
much. The boys called my attention to his 
pockets, so crammed. I asked him to let 
me see what he had. He said, ‘I am afraid 
you will not let me keep them.” I said, 
‘Let me see.” So he pulled out two dirty 
stockings, saying, ‘Il want to keep them; 
my mother knit them, and I may never see 
her again.” 1 told him I would have them 
washed and mended for him, which I did. 
Afterwards he was sent home, and his moth- 
er wrote mea nice, kind letter. I never 
struck a blow all the time I was there, or 
requested any one to do so for me. I re- 
member those days with great satisfaction 

The object aimed at was to give the boys 
thorough elementary instruction, sufficient 
to make them good citizens, not great schol- 
ars; and to inspire them with a love of 
learning. Some peculiarities are, perhaps, 
worth mentioning. In the lowest depart- 
ment, reading was taught by a purely pho- 
netic method. In this way the boys se- 
cured a thorough drill in the elementary 
sounds of the language, and the different 
brogues were eradicated. Among the pu- 
pils were some who would never learn to 
read our language by ordinary class-teach- 
ing. A number had been in school several 
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years, and yet were unable to read a word. 
About twenty such boys were put into a 
room by themselves, and taught by a very 
enthusiastic and accomplished female teach 
er, one who entered into the work with her 
whole heart, and secured surprising re 
sults. (1) Her interest was such, that, a} 
though many years have passed since she 
left the school, in telling of her experience 
there, the tears will sometimes come to her 
eyes. Much labor was given to teaching 
all to write a simple letter; special time was 
set apart for this exercise. Occasionally, 
each boy would write a specimen letter to 
me. <A spelling-book was compiled of 
words mis-spelled in their letter-writing, 
which we made thorough work with. The 
proper use of capitals and the period was 
especially taught. A good deal of time was 
given to the rapid combination of numbers, 
in oral exercises. During the war, daily 
lessons were given from war maps, and the 
boys were always supplied with a number 
of the leading daily papers. The army 
movements of every prominent officer were 
at once traced out by a boy appointed for 
that particular purpose, who held himself 
in readiness to report to the school. In this 
way all were kept thoroughly informed in 
regard to the progress of the war, and all 
gained a good knowledge of the geography 
of the country. This exercise was particu 
larly interesting, and, we thought very use- 
ful. During the war, twenty-six boys en 
listed directly from the school, and six hun 
dred and tweniy-nine of those who had heen 
connected with the institution; and they 
did good service. Many left their bounty 
money in our hands, and sent us their wages 
for safe keeping. 

A certain time of each week was set apart 
for the reading of library books. Accord- 
ing to my experience, young persons first 
read voluntarily, for pleasure, afterwards 
for information, and finally for profit. Such 
books were procured for the library, there- 
fore, as were adapted to these various con- 
ditions. In the lower departments the 
teachers read aloud to the school, and in 
this way a taste for reading was acquired, 
which I considered of great importance. 
The ability to read and the desire to read 
are quite different things. Special efforts 
were made to secure the latter. I gave 
much personal attention to the schools, of- 
ten conducting the class exercises, and with 
my violin drilling the boys in singing. Great 
care was taken in the selection of officers to 
find those who could sing, but particularly 
so in regard to the teachers, and we were 
fortunate in having a large number of fine 
singers and musicians during the whole 
time I had charge of the school. My wife 
and my two little girls often spent a session 
in the schools, the girls reciting in the class- 
es. In the families more attention was 
given to natural history; large collections 
of insects were made, and neatly arranged 
in cases. Daily journals were kept by the 
boys, containing fuil records of all garden 
and farm work in which they were employ 
ed: when the different crops were planted, 
the quantity and kind of seeds and fertiliz 
ers used, and how the crops were cared for 
and harvested. The boys worked six hours 
a day, and attended school fonr; aud their 
progress, according to the opinion of all the 
teachers, was more rapid than in ordinary 
schools where the pupils attend six hours 
and do no outside work. The teachers 
were generally graduates of some normal 
school or college, having had experience. I 
cannot refrain from mentioning one of these 
teachers, whose early death was a public 


loss,—Mr Walter Seaver, of Northboro, 
Mass. After being graduated with honor 


from the Bridgewater Normal School, he 
taught a large and difficult school with 
great success, and came recommended as 
one whose influence for good over his pu- 
pils was marvellous. To see him walking 
about the school-yard, with each arm around 
some large, rough boy, and followed by a 
crowd of interested listeners while he told 
some pleasant story, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

; () “Tt would be an interesting fact to know how 
many boys in Massachusetts get a hatred of school, 
play truant, form bad habits, and are sent to the Re- 
form School, on account of the difficulty of learning 
to read our language, the spelling of which, accord- 
ing to Max Muller, “is unhistorical, unsystematic, 
unintelligible, unteachable;"* and, according to Glad- 
stone, ‘without rule, method, or system.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Here is one: 

“MODERN WOMEN.” 

It is asad commentary upon our boasted 
civilization, that the women of our times 
have degenerated in health and physique 
until they are literally a race of invalids— 
pale, nervous, feeble and back-achy, with 
only here and there a few noble exceptions 
in the persons of the robust, buxom ladies, 
characieristic of the sex in days gone by. 
By a very large experience, covering a period 
of years, and embracing the treatment of 
many thousand of cases of those ailments 
peculiar to women, Dr. B. has perfected by 
the combination of certain vegetable ex- 
tracts, a natural specific, which he does not 
extol as a cure-all, but which admirably ful- 
fills a singleness of purpose, being a most 
positive and reliable remedy for those weak- 
nesses and complaints that affect the women 
of the present day, etc., etc. 

Here is another: 

‘*‘LADIES’ SCHOOL.” 

In view of the deterioration in the health 

of American women, the subject of the ed- 
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fully upon the attention of the humane phy- 


sician, as his services are required, year after | 


year, to aid in repairing damages, physical 
and mental, received at the school. A mul- 
titude of girls go out from the schools an- 


nually, broken in health, enfeebled in body, | 


disqualfied for the sphere of womanhood, 
and destined to long years of physical suf- 


fering and unavailing regret that their edu- | 


cation had been partial and their intellects 
developed at such a fearful sacrifice. Hence, 
thoughtful men and women are uttering an 


emphatic protest against such methods and | 


conditions, and are demanding something 
better, safer and more philosophic. 


of learning, broad in their culture, thorough 
in their training and elastic in their methods, 
where daughters shall become physically 


well-developed, and be so educated us to be | 


qualified to take an intelligent care of their 
own health and the health of others under 
their care. To found such an institution is 
only the execution of a purpose cherished 
for many years, etc., etc. 

It is hard to say which of these advertise- 
ments is the most distasteful and exaspera- 
ting to thoughtful women. The first one is 
the wrosser, and people who live in towns 
and are well-informed in regard to such 
things, pass them without notice or thought; 
but it is wonderful how many people send 
or go to these quacks for medicine end treat- 
ment, which should only be sought at the 
bands of a regular and well-known practition- 
er. Numberless women seek relief from these 
wretched doctors, for ailments which time 
and nature would fully rectify, if let alone. 
Since women have of late been so conspicu- 
ously placed before the public, let us not 
flinch, but draw our own conclusions from 
the hateful performance. It will be of vast 
use to us and to those who come after us. 

These men want money, or public notice, 
or both, Nothing attracts the gaping world 
like laying open, with the privileged hand 
of a high priest of science, some subject 
hitherto considered sacred, We have had 
ample evidence of this since the publication 
of “Sex in Education,” but it is an evil out 
of which good will come. 

Leaving the quack doctors of ‘‘Female 
and their gullible patients, it is 
but a step to those who advertise, as above, 
a ‘Ladies’ School,” ‘in view of the deteri- 
oration in the healthof American women.” 
We have no patience with schools that shall 
be ‘elastic in their methods,’’ where the at- 
tention of the wretched girls shall be con- 
staatly called to the fact that they are ‘‘de- 
teriorated” and likely to fall to pieces at the 
least undue exertion of body or mind, and 
be committed to the hands of the ‘‘Medical 
Supervisor” whence they will indeed come, 
disqualified for the sphere of womanhood 
and ‘‘destined to long years of physical suf- 
fering and unavailing regret.” We pity 
these pupils, not because their education 
had been partial, and their intellects devel- 
oped ata fearful sacrifice, (a curious con- 
tradiction) but because it had been their lot 
to be at school in an Infirmary instead of in 
a healthful place where they would not be 
constantly reminded of the ‘‘weaknesses of 
their sex.” 

People go curiously out of the way in 
this thing. All are wise enough to place a 
susceptible person, who is weak or ailing, 
amid the best possible surroundings, among 
people who will ‘‘tone him up,”and not ‘‘let 
him down;” amid those who will make him 
forget his ailings, and himself, if possible. 
We all know the value of a companion who 
uplifts us, and especially do we notice his 
benign influence when we are broken in 
spirit, depressed and ‘‘nervous.” After so 
much has been said about the susceptible 
organization of Woman, it is proposed to 
p!ace her, at the most susceptible period of 
her life, where she shall be constantly re- 
minded of this susceptibility, and made to 
know, by every arrangement about her, that 
she may shirk and shilly-shally with perfect 
grace and safety, because she is a woman. 
What sort of men would such a regimen 
turn out? Yet young men need it just as 
much as healthy young women do, 

Not long sinee, I saw in the JouRNAL a 
notice that Miss , daughter of President 
—., of Mass., will preside at —— Female 
College, over the deportment of the young 
ladies. In what sort of position would any 
man find himself, who should undertake to 
preside over the ‘‘deportment” of the young 
men at Harvard? Since deportment is al- 
Ways the result of intellectual culture and 
moral life—the direct out-growth of both— 
What can we say of the absurdity of such a 
position? 

Why do not women protest more vigor- 
ously against these baby arrangements in 
schools, and indeed against the baby-schools 
themselves? The State, from which this 
acvertisement of a Ladies’ School comes, 
‘eems with small, ill-supported schools for 


Di-eases” 





women, Especially is this true of that sec- 
“on of the State from which it came. 
Poor, feolish little ‘Seminaries,” great 


“Female Colleges,” with a handful of girls 
lost in their spacious halls and unoccupied 
‘oms, are profusely scattered over that 
part of the State, as every one ‘knows. 
Someone has said: ‘In some of these in- 
‘\itutions designed for women, I am told, 
there is nothing provided to elucidate to 
their eager minds the great principles of 
nature, or to reveal to them the mazy 
paths of development or retrogression, ex- 
cept it may bea dried fish or a hornet’s 


_ “7 
ucation of Americar girls forces itself pain- | 


There | 
is 2 consciously realized want of institutions | 


nest.” Certain it is, that no woman will be 
| Willing to acknowledge, a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, that she had her education at 
| any one of them. To add to the number of 
| these schools, is a foolishness of which one 
would hardly suppose a man capable, in 
| these days of wondrous growth and ad- 
| vance of public opinion on these subjects. 
A good many men, who have amassed large 
fortunes, have developed, in their declining 


years, an ambition to do something for 
women. Brigham Young wrought out the 


| ambition by taking all he could under his 
personal and spiritual care. More wsthetic 
men have built colleges and seminaries for 
women, and have thought to sit down in 
their old age and sun themselves in the lov- 
ing gratitude of blooming young women. 
The day has gone by for ‘‘that sort of thing.” 
Women will love and honor those who ap- 
peal to and seek to develop their strength, 
not their weakness. <A few years more, and 
“Female Colleges” will be as fully out- 
grown as the ‘‘Dame Schools” of the past. 
8. Fay. 


HUMOROUS. 


Tax Collector.—Now look here! how 
many times do you want me to call? De- 
faulter.—Not ever again, sir, if it’s the 
same to you. 

Almost every day some one is appointed 
a receiver of a savings bank, though such a 
thing is scarcely worth receiving after the 
manager has left for Canada. 

The Higher Education of Women.-- 
Jones—-‘‘Did you see the star shower the 
other night, Miss Jessica? Miss Jessica 
(with a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
the heavens)—‘‘No; but it couldn't have 
been much, for there are no stars missing.” 
—Puneh. 


A Harvard student was called to account 
for having publicly styled the professor of 
Hebrew ‘‘a first-class mule.” He admitted 
having made the remark, but said he in- 
tended it as acompliment. ‘Explain your- 
self,” said the professor. ‘“‘Why. a first- 
class mule is necessarily a good He-bray-ist.” 








Charlie May had been taught by bis fa- 
ther that God madeall things. He began to 
inquire in detail in regard to various ob- 
jects. Coming out one day where his fa- 
ther was at work, he set his bare foot on a 
thistle. ‘Oh! papa, what is that?” ‘That 
is a thistle, Charlie.” ‘Thistle! did God 
make it?” ‘Yes, Charlie, God made the 
thistle.” ‘‘Well, he whittled it pretty sharp, 
didn’t he?” 

A nervous man, whose life was made 
miserable by the clattering of two black- 
smiths, prevailed upon each of them to re 
move by the offer of a liberal pecuniary 
compensation. When the money was paid 
down, he inyuired what neighborhood they 
intended to remove to. ‘Why, Sir.”’ re- 
plied Jack, with a grin on his face, ‘‘Tom 
Smith moves to my shop, and I move to 
his.” 

A small party of Montenegrins, among 
them an Austrian, an ally, was fleeing from 
the pursuing Turks, when the Austrian, 
who was somewhat fleshy, declared he 
could go no further—he must lie down to 
his fate in despair. ‘‘Very well,” said a 
Montenegrin, ‘‘say your prayers quickly 
and lie; I'll cut your head off for you.” 
At this the Austrian, who did not expect 
sucha turn of affairs, took new courage, 
and all finally escaped to a place of safety. 


An Irishman, being recently on trial for 
some offense, pleaded ‘‘not guilty’; and the 
jury being in the box, the district attorney 
proceeded to call Mr. Furkisson as a wit- 
ness. With the utmost innocence Patrick 
turned his face to the court and said, ‘‘Do I 
understand, yer honor, that Mr. Furkisson 
is to be a witness fornenst me again?” The 
judge said dryly. “It seems so.” ‘‘Well, 
thin, yer honor, I plade guilty, sure, an yer 
honor plaise, not because I am guilty, for 
I’m as innocent as yer honor’s sucking babe, 
but jist on account of savin’ Misther Fur- 
kisson’s sowl.” 

Last Sunday we paid a visit to the in- 
mates of the county jail. Five guests are 
stopping there at present. One of them 
looked so young, so innocent, and had such 
an air of heavenly resignation on his guile- 
less face, that we, in the verdency of our 
unsophistical nature, asked him what he 
was in there for. A saintly smile lit up bis 
countenance as he rolled his eyes heaven- 
ward and confidentially told us that he was 
in there because he couldn't get out. We 
passed on with the firm conviction that he 
would certainly disgrace himself some time 
or other, innocent as he looked,—Colsrado 
Springs Gazette, 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | 
PROF. H. COHN, f 





Cam 


Principals, 


Successors ot Dir. Sauveur. 
Cireulars at the School, Schanhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
Ge Experimental lessons, gratis. 





$ B WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 


t 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





5 20%5 day at home. Samples worth $5 free 

to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 

$66 aweekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattett & Co., Portland Me. 








6 dirs worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad'rs Tru & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, Colleze, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
_ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Throughits agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
_ PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
’ 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CovuLTER & Co., Chicago. — 


ye PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 








Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 

ness legitimate. Particulars free. 

Address J.WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 


32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 


two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 
six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, Ave dollars. 6m42 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived.Terms liberal.Pare 











ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartesde Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876" 


ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 





CARPETS. | 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 
JOEL GOLDTHWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ty1 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 






' 


ee eS wows 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS, H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. 4, __. ly] 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.) 

ment. Martin Luther once said—‘*Almost 
a!! men condemn the tartness of my expres- 
sions; but I am persuaded that God will 
have the deceits of men thus powerfully ex 
posed; for I plainly perceive that those 
things which are softly dealt with in this 
corrupt age give people but light concern, 
and are presently forgotten. If I have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of moderation, the mon- 
strous turpitude of the times has transport- 
ed me.” The same necessity was laid upon 
those who entered into the conflict for the 
abolition of chattel slavery in our land, and 
the same justification was found for dealing 
in scathing rebuke and vehement denuncia- 
tion. If, in the present struggle against long 
continued legalized injustice and oppression, 
we are found to use ‘‘great plainness of 
speech,” our defence is in the present per- 
verse state of public sentiment on this sub- 
ject. 

, Last summer, when in England, | had the 
gratification to meet many friends of this 
cause who are urging that women, who al- 
ready vote in municipal elections, shall be 
enabled to vote also for members of parlia- 
ment. Of course, I found also others who 
were opposed to Woman Suffrage. I said to 
them, ‘‘How can you consistently oppose it? 
Who have you on the throne? A woman. 
Who is it at the head of Church and State? 
Awoman. Who is*Empress of India,’ ‘De- 
fender of the Faith,’ &c., &c.? A woman. 
Until you remand Victoria to private life on 
the ground of her womanhood, you are pre- 
cluded from opposing the right of other wo- 
men to take a far less conspicuous and re- 
sponsible part in government.” I think the 
argument was felt to be both pertinent and 
irrefutable. 

Coming home then, what do we Ameri 
cans profess to believe? The right of the 
people as against dynastic rule. The peo- 
ple, the people, always the people! And so 
our fathers put forth their great Declara- 
tion—‘‘We hold these truths to be self-cvi- 
dent—” therefore not to be argued—clear as 
the sun in the heavens—‘‘that all men are 
created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certair inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ With that grand and simple asser- 
tion, our fathers went forward to conflict 
and achieved success. 

No nation has ever had so lofty an ideal as 
our own. No nation has ever so violated 
its own admitted principles, or been so false 
to its accepted standard. Think of the 
hundred years that followed our independ- 
ence! How we went on buying and selling 
human beings as beasts of burden! How 
shameless was our hypocrisy! How dread- 
ful the oppression we inflicted! And how 
just and awful the retribution meted out to 
us in the sequel! 

For a hundred years we have been assert- 
ing in the hearing of the world, that ‘‘gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and that to de- 
prive the governed of the right of represen- 
tation while exacting taxation of them is 
tyranny. All this time we have disfran- 
chised one-half of our population solely be- 
cause of their sex. Woman has no rights; 
only privileges. By her continual coming 
for justice, she has wearied our legislators 
into making certain concessions in her legal 
status; but, politically, she has no standing 
whatever. To this rule of impotency there 
are noexceptions—not one. All women are 
included and excluded; rich and poor, in- 
telligent and ignorant, high and low. True, 
all are counted in the basis of representa- 
tion, but only that men may thereby increase 
their own relative political power. 

Gentlemen, I am shocked when I think 
of the amount of false swearing that is an- 
nually done in this house on the part of 
senators and representatives, who take oath 
or affirmation that they will support the 
Constitution of this State, and be true to its 
fundamental principles. By that instru- 
ment the body politic is described as origi- 
nating in a social compact, all with each, 
and eaci withall. All shall be governed b 
laws made by their representatives. All 
power resides originally in the people. No 
man, or corporation, or class, is to be en- 
dowed with special political privileges. And 
yet more than one-half of the adult citizens 
of the Commonwealth are perpetually dis- 
franchised, and contemptuously refused all 
share of representation, though taxed to 
the fullest extent! Can this be reconciled 
with justice or with your solemn oaths? 
No incidental provision of the Constitution 
can set aside or override its fundamental 
principles; and a frequent recurrence to 
these is enjoined by the instrument, ‘‘in 
order to preserve the advantages of liberty, 
and to maintain a free government.” 

Gentlemen, we are here to remind the 
legislature of this sacred obligation; to urge 
it, asa paramount duty, to revise our in- 
stitutions, and make them in harmony with 
the principles of the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. These expressly provide that 
there shall be in the legislature a represent- 
ation of THE PEOPLE. There is none such, 
and there has never been; else why is it 
that only men are admitted to that assem 
bly? A people’s government remains to be 
established; it is now only a legal fiction. 
We must either go on to achieve it, or con- 
fess that while we hold the promise to the 
ear, we break it to the hope; in other words, 
that we are dissemblers and falsifiers: 

Gentlemen, do not imagine that you 
have any rights to bestow upon these peti- 
tioners. Rights are natural, inherent, in- 
alienable, God-given. These women do 
not come to you on bended knee to solicit 
any favors. They are not here as suppli- 
ants. They ask only that you will restore 
to them what of right is theirs already; 
that you will make the legislation of Massa- 
chusetts conform to the principles on which 
its governmevt was founded, and remove 
all caste distinctions and all unjust restric- 
tions. They claim that the same reasons 
you offer why you should have the ballot 
are precisely applicable to their case, and 
they demand consistency and justice at 
your hands. 

e Gentlemen, despite all opposition, this 
movement to give Woman the franchise will 
succeed. Of course it will succeed! It is 
reasonable and just, and there is not one 
valid argument against it. The objections 
made are lighter than the dust in the 





balance, though to the prejudiced and un- 
reflecting they seem formidable. So it was 
with the objections to the emancipation of 
the slaves. North and South they were pa- 
raded as unanswerable. Who now sees in 
them anything but folly and infatuation? 
Who is for restoring slavery as it was? 
Not even the South, if she means what she 
says. In like manner will opposition be 
turned into approval inthis case, and all ob- 
jections be seen to be worthless. 

The sting of this universal disfranchise- 
ment is in this—it is a stigma upon woman- 
hood, and therefore an affront to the Cre- 
ator. Let it be effaced. It is as indefensi- 
ble as persecution on account of complex- 
ional differences. How women will vote, 
if allowed to do so, or how many will want 
to vote, is not the question. Take down 
the barrier! No one is compelled to vote. 
Let the same liberty be accorded to all 
alike. As no man is proscribed on account 
of his manhood, let no woman be proscribed 
for her womanhood. After twenty-five 
years of earnest appeal, let the proposed 
constitutional amendment, striking out the 
word ‘‘male” and substituting ‘‘person,” be 
submitted to the voters of the Common- 
wealth, and let the responsibility of accept- 
ing or rejecting it rest upon their heads. 

Gentlemen, if they shall again be put 
aside, these petitioners will come again in 
added numbers, confident of success in the 
end. But they ought not to be put to any 
such necessity, and the time past of the in- 
justice to which they have been subjected 
should forbid any further prolongation of it. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. WEBSTER. 


Mrs. E. H. Webster, of Hyde Park, spoke 
briefly as follows :— 


Abraham Lincoln when at one time strong- 
pin or to suppress a work of exceeding 

isloyalty, replied, ‘‘I fear you do not fully 
comprehend the danger of abridging the lib- 
erties of the people. Nothing but the very 
sternest necessity can ever justify it.” 

We too believe, as must all who read the 
papers of the day, that there is fearful dan- 
ger in the abridgement of the liberties of 
the people, more particularly of the femi- 
nine portion. They too often find it diffi- 
cult to exercise the God-given ‘‘rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
These rights, which are called self evident, 
seem but the more needful to Woman, in 
consideration of her less strong physical 
make, and her long-continued state of de- 

endence. ‘‘A government,” Mr. Lincoln 

urther said, ‘‘had better go to the very ex- 
treme of toleration than to do aught that 
could be construed into an interference with, 
or could papers in any degree, the com- 
mon rights of its citizens.” Besides the 
common rights to which we have aliuded, 
are those which give their possessors a voice 
in the selection of their law-makers and 
executors. And these rights are considered 
as stays to patriotism, enabling each citizen 
to say and feel—‘‘My country!” 

But he speaks of the importance of not 
jeopardizing the rights of citizens. Wor- 
cester says a citizen is ‘‘one entitled to the 
privileges of a city, a freeman as distin- 
guished from a foreigner or a slave.” Must 
citizenship not theninclude women? They 
are not foreigners necessarily, and are not 
slaves, we trust. 

And if those in whose charge is the busi- 
ness of government, only realize the great 
necessity of not jeopardizing the rights of 
citizens, to whom can those who feel that 
they are suffering through abridgement of 
rights come, with more certainty of consid- 
eration and help, than to that refuge from 
oppression which declares ‘‘all to be free 
and equal, and that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” Surely, the resisters 
of taxation cannot become the enforcers of 
it on the disfranchised. The oppressed 
cannot in turn become oppressors! The 
whilom sufferers from rights abridged can- 
not, must not, become the abridgers of the 
rights and liberties of others! 

But you ask, why do not all or more wo- 
men come forward to ask for equal rights 
and privileges? It is not more strange than 
that oppressed people, the ages through, 
have been wary in the expression of griev- 
ances. But the fact that multitudes of wise 
and thoughtful women do urge and for years 
have most respectfully and earnestly urged 
it, is proof that it is desired, and it is a peti- 
tion which for almost any other cause would 
have been granted long ere this. Tennyson’s 
grand heroic soul :— 

“Who reverenced his conscience as his King, 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong,” 
is not fled the earth, though the brave Lin- 
coln may not write another emancipation 
act, which is to give freedom to another so 
long disfranchised class :— 
“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

The day in which we live does not call 
for privileged or subordinate classes, 
‘neither male nor female, bond nor free.” 
‘“‘Redressing human wrongs” which igno- 
rance, custom or tradition have entailed 
upon us, will yet be seen to be noble, manly 
and God like work, and wholly legitimate. 
The prayers of your nearly thirty years pe- 
titioners will not have been in vain. I would 
beg for the nobler, juster way. That man, 
for manhood’s sake, should give ungrudging, 
and not withhold till women must fight for 
it. As another has so well expressed :— 

**For I am not strong nor valiant; 

I would not join in fight, 

Or jostle with men in the highways, 

Or stain my garments white.” 
But I have rights as a woman, and here I 
rest my claim. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE T. STEARNS. 

George T. Stearns, of New Bedford, said, 
in brief, substantially :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittce :—I am in favor of equal and exact 
justice to all men and women. 1 have lit- 
tle personal public identity with this move- 
ment for releasing Woman from the fetters 
which bind her, and giving to her rights 
which of natural justice should be hers,— 
the more shame to me. But from my nat- 
ural sympathy for womankind, prompted by 
the utterances which this morning I have 
heard, I feel impelled to lift my voice 
in her behalf, to give this movement the lit- 


tle influence which may be mine to give, 
and make her cause my own. 

Quite by chance | came to this hearing: 
with no expectation of speaking, certainly 
with no prepared speech; now is not the 
time for me to argue this question tx erten- 
so, but there are two or three salient points 
which I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Committee. I believe Woman 1s, by 
natural right, entitled to the ballot, and 
that, withheld, wrong is thereby done to 
her. Not many years ago in this Common- 
wealth, a popular uprising was witnessed, 
unparalleled before or since in its unanimity. 
Men actuated, 1 claim, by motives as pure 
and patriotic as ever impelled men to ac- 
tion, in view of the immense foreign immi- 
gration rolling in upon our shores, largely 
made up of the ignorant and the depraved, 
too often the representatives of the pauper 
and the penal institutions of the old country, 
moved in mass for restricted Suffrage, and 
such conditions were placed upon the stat- 
ute book. What was the result? A few 
years of experience unmistakably showed 
that a restrictive Suffrage was a restriction 
of popular rights, and the legislation was 
repealed. Who at this advanced day of 
popular enlightenment would have the te- 
merity to enter these Legislative Halls and 
ask an abridgement of this power in this re- 
gard? 

Years passed on and the war of the rebel- 
lion followed. Torn and rent by a fratrici- 
dal strife unexampled in history, when the 
fate of the nation hung trembling in the 
balance, to save that nation the ballot was 
placed in the hands of the untutored slave 
of the South. The result answered the ex- 
pectation of the most ——— champi- 
ons of the measure and, with this talisman 
in their control, a race has been hfted from 
degradation to be free, enlightened and in- 
dependent. Was progress, such as here has 
been made, ever known? 


Mr. Stearns here paida graceful eulogium 
to Mr. Garrison, who sat near him, for the 
part he had played in the struggle for uni- 
versal liberty; but few short years since, 
hunted through the streets of Boston, food 
for the halter, at the hands of an infuriated 
mob,—to-day, honored throughout the world 
asthe champion of freedom; and, alluding 
to him, Hon Samuel E. Sewall, and others 
who were present, said: 


Gentlemen,—the same _ battle-scarred vet- 
erans who in other days led Freedom's hosts 
to victory and to fame, augmented by fresh 
allies and more powerful hosts, stand in your 
presence and ask in behalf of our mothers 
and wives, our sisters and daughters, equal- 
ity before the law, deliverance from a cruel 
despotism, liberty and freedom by reason of 
natural and constitutional right. Shall their 
call longer go unheeded? Gentlemen,as I see 
this argument, it is all in Woman’s favor, I 
know of no argument against granting this 
boon save that of narrow, blinding prejudice, 
I believe the day of victory is assured, for this 
principle,freighted with so much of good for 
the future, must and will triumph. I ask 
you, Gentlemen of this Committee, as the 
representatives of Massachusetts enlightened 
public sentiment, to give this hope fruition, 
not longer to deny to our loved ones, the 
purest and the best of God’s creation, that 
which we have freely granted to the out- 
cast of Europe, and the slave of the South, 
and in doing this give to your names endur- 
ing fame, for posterity shall rise and call 
you blessed. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MISS LORENZA HAYNES. 

Miss Lorenza Haynes made a very witty 
and telling address which was received 
with great applause. 


At this stage of the world’s moral, intel- 
lectual and political advancement, it would 
seem that there must be some good and 
sound reason for excluding one-half the 
adult population from any action in the 
government under which they live. 

It cannot be on account of physical inabil- 
ity, since weakness of body does not ex- 
clude the male sex, any more than weakness 
of brain. If one half of a man is dead, 
and the other half so much alive as to keep 
him this side the grave, he can vote. On 
election day we see the vehicles running in 
every direction, to convey to the polls the 
sick, the infirm, the palsied, anything in 
the form of a man, that he may cast his vote. 
Therefore, physical strength is not the 
basis of the ballot in this country. 

Is it knowledge? Before men can vote, 
are they required to come up to a standard 
of knowledge which women have not, and 
cannot attain? We see all degrees and 
classes of men, in point of intelligence and 
ignorance, considered wise enough to vote. 
If the women of this country are not as 
well qualified to do this as the illiterate 
native or foreigner, or the ignorant freed- 
man, then there is little hope for the future 
generation of men, But these ignorant 
classes are not supposed to be better quali- 
fied than such women as these—than even 
the wives of those men. 

Therefore, knowledge is not the basis of 
the ballot in this country. Is it virtue? Is 
there any particular degree of holiness, or 
any high standard of purity to which a man 
must attain before he can vote? If so, is 
the standard so high that Woman cannot 
possibly attain to it? What do the facts 
show? Why, that any man who has virtue 
enough tu keep out of the State Prison, is 
considered pure enough to cast his white- 
winged opinion into the ballut-box. And 
not a few, who, if justice had her perfect 
sway, would be in the State Prison, have, 
instead, not only been permitted the high 
right of the ballot, but to hold offices of im- 
portant trust in the government. And, if, 
after immense expenditures of time and 
money, such men are removed from office, 
are they disfranchised? Ah, no. Then it 
is not that the right to vote is founded upon 
the basis of virtue. 

It is then founded upon what? Upon the 
distinction of sex. All objections to Wo- 
man’s voting are summed up in this—she is 
awoman. She is not excluded on account 
of any incapacity physically, intellectually, 
or morally, but by accident of sex. Men 
of this country do not believe, nor do they 
maintain, that, by tk. mere accident of birth, 








one man has a right to rule over others. 
How, then, do men expect us to believe 
that because we happen to be women, men 
ought to make all laws for us to obey? If 
it is sound reasoning to exclude one-half of 
the governed from all participation in the 
government, simply because they are wo- 
men, it seems to me the Turk is logical to 
claim that no soul can enter Paradise, 
which did not occupy a male body when on 
earth. : 

In a mosque near Jerusalem there is a pic- 
ture which represents a file of men, with 
upturned, smiling faces, going up to heaven. 
Another file of women, with sad, dejected 
faces, are going down to——well, going in 
another direction. Not a woman going to 
heaven. Why, gentlemen, there could be 
no heaven to you without your wives, 
daughters, mothers and sisters. Have wo- 
men no souls politically to be saved? Some 
time, men will look back to this day, and 
wonder how their predecessors could think 
they had a civilized government in that 
which excluded the wives, daughters, moth 
ers and sisters from all particpation in it. 
It will seem as strange to them asthe Turk’s 
heaven to you. Men in this country do 
not believe ina one-woman power, as do 
the inhabitants of Great Britain; why, then, 
should the women of this country be ex- 
pected to believe in the one-sex power here? 

The authority for’one-half to legislate for 
the other half is no more founded in jus- 
tice, than for a king and his nobles to rule a 
whole nation. Both are customs which had 
their origin in might, not right. To-day 
we are, or ought to be, on a higher plane, 
in this country, which, 100 years ago, de- 
clared in its famous documents that ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.”” It does not say 
whether the governed are men or women. 

It does seem as if men, as intelligent as the 
average American, would not withhold the 
right of Suffrage from women, unless they 
had, or thought they had, good reasons for 
so doing. 

Let me refer briefly to two or three of the 
most prominent objections to conceding 
what is her right. 

It is said we do not need the bal‘ot; it 
will do us no good. Men say we over-rate 
the power of the ballot; that we expect it 
will be the panacea for all evils. 

No, we do not, but we expect it will help 
usa great deal, provided it has been any 
benefit to man. If it is worth nothing, 
why have English statesmen been struggling 
to obtain it for the poor man there? hy 
was it deemed so very needful for the black 
man here? If the ballot has been of any 
value to you, gentlemen, it will be to us. 
If it is worth nothing to you, then there 
was a foolish waste of life and treasure in 
the-seven years’ war, when our forefathers 
and foremothers rebelled against ‘‘taxation 
without representation.” That was a war 
for the ballot. If it is not worth anything, 
why was so much money and time expended 
in getting up the great Centennial Exposi- 
tion, in honor of what our ancestors did 
100 years ago, to secure the right of govern- 
ing themselves, by the use of the franchise? 
lf there were danger that this right would 
be withdrawn from the men of this country, 
I believe they would fight harder and 
longer to keep it, than the Revolutionary 
soldiers did to get it. Hence, if it is so 
valuable to you, it would be valuable to 
Woman, and she ought to have it. 

The question is often asked: ‘‘Why do you 
women wish to be mixed up in politics, 
and to vote, when the best men will have 
nothing to do with them; will not even go 
to the ballot-box?” The more shame to 
them. If good men will not do their duty, 
they must expect bad men to run and to 
ruin the government, and good women 
ought to step in and arrest the evil. 

Another objection is—That voting would 
unsex women; that it would soil the beauty 
and purity of Womanhood. there is 
anything so bad in the politics of our 
country, that, for a woman to vote or legis- 
late, would destroy her womanliness, it is 
high time these politics be regenerated; that 
some new element be introduced to purify 
them. If they are so infectious of evil, they 
need the elevating influence of Woman 
more even than she needs the ballot. 

We believe she would raise the character 
of the whole political machinery, instead of 
its degrading her. All past history is the 
evidence. 

I do not believe that a good woman is any 
better than a good man; but the past shows 
that where she has gone, as a responsible 
power, she has carried a good influence. It 
is when she exercises an irresponsible power 
that it is the reverse. 

Look at the character of the women who 
are most interested in this question of the 
ballot for women. They are, almost to a 
unit, women of culture and refinement, who 
wish for the elevation, not the degradation, 
of their sex. But then, it is said, ali the 
low and vicious women will vote. Ver 
likely; so do bad men vote. But, than 
God, the good men far outnumber the bad 
ones, or our lives and property would be 
very insecure. Unprincipled women might 
exert a certain degree of influence. They 
do as itis, but we know they are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. And, if they do to- 
day exercise en irresponsible power upon 
legislation, their influence would be lessened 
in proportion to the good women among 
the legislators. 

Another objection offered is,—That she is 
exempt from military duty, and therefore 
ought not to vote. In the feudal ages the 
same objection was made against her inher- 
iting property, but the right was granted, 
provided she paid a contribution of money, 
instead of physical force. Every woman 
in this country who has property, has been, 
and is, taxed for the late war, although she 
had no voice in producing or preventing it. 
In fact, every woman why paid taxes in the 
last war, did more to support it than men 
who neither went to battle nor paid a prop- 
erty tax. It would not be difficult to show, 
if time permitted, that, in every war, wo- 
men have done their part in various ways 
to sustain their country in its hour of need. 

One would suppose, by the frequency 
with which that objection is made, that we 
are a fighting nation; that the men do noth- 
ing but go to war; that the ability to fight is 
the most important qualification of a voter; 





that our government is sustained, its laws 
made and administered, and all its offices 
filled by fighting voters. 

If this objection for withholding the bal- 
lot from Woman is valid, then a large 
number of men vote, who are disqualified, 
Only a small part of the men, who are vo. 
ters, have ever been warriors, or even con- 
nected with a military ‘‘organization,” 
Men who are too old to enter the army, are 
not too old to go to the ballot-box. If that 
objection is worth anything against Woman 
Suffrage, it holds good against Manhood Suf 
frage to those over forty, who are thereby 
disabled from voting, since they are, by law, 
from fighting. 

There are able-bodied men, who are not 
required to do military duty; whole classes 
are exempt; certain civil officers, religious 
sects, etc., but these men may vote. At the 
time of the draft in the late rebellion, it was 
stated that seventy-five per cent of the men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty, 
were found to be physically incompetent to 
do military duty. 

Another objection is, that the very man- 
ner of her creation shows she was meant to 
fill a subordinate position. ‘The following 
which I cut from a paper, expresses the 
idea: ‘Woman is merely supplemental to 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54.) 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Sunday Meetings for Women. — Miss 


Mary F. Eastman will speak Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
17, at 3 p.M., at No. 4 Park Street, Boston. 





The Chelsea Woman Suffrage and 
Literary Club.—The next meeting of the Chel- 
sea Woman Suffrage and Litarary Club will take place 
at the house of Mrs. Smith, No. 81 Central Avenue, 
Chelsea, on W ednesday, the 29th inst., at 2 o'clock Pp. 
M. Subject for debate, *‘Universal Suffrage versus 
Property Suffrage.’ Per order Executive Committee, 

M.E. HEMENWayY. 





The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Feb. 18, at 4p. m., Miss Mary Eastman will 
read a paper on ‘Woman in Relation to Business." 
Club tea at6 4 P. 





The Moral Education Association, will 
per meetings during the month of February as fol- 
ows: 

Setastey, Feb. 16,3 Pp. m., at Milton Lower Mille. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject, ‘‘Woman or 
Work.”’ Horse cars leave Old South at 2p. m. Friends 
at station. 

Saturday, Feb. 23,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. B. B. Newhall’s, 
Beale Street. Dorchester District. F. A. Hinckley 
willspeak. Subject, *‘Education and Educators.” 
Horse cars leave Old South at 2 p.m. To these meet- 
ings all are welcome. 

Wanted. —A situation to work in a green-house 
by a woman who has acquaintance with this kind of 
work, and who will render faithful service. Inquire 
at this office. 

Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe- 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn, 











Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—aA beau- 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroad from either city. A sprg of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons dawy ckhrough- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildings. Faces 
the South and is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 

Carving and Modeling for Women,.— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in plaster, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. The School is open every day from 
9a. M.to2P. M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instrnction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs, 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab- 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Welle 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 

For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range. furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain, 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


For Sale.—40 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinese. This 
tract is all in grass, being a fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw Kiver, and contains perma- 
nent springs of water. Would make a fine fruit or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchanged for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 

















“MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
+ Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 
Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 


ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Carpetes.—Jod Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on . 
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Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Me ence Kustruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditsoa & 
Co., Buston. 74i Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


set eoaraphers, Herman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Teet. 


. Mestaurant.—Rased Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St 


Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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TAX-PAYER’S HEARING. 


ARGUMENT 
—or— 


WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


At a Legislative Hearing given by the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, in the Green Room of the State 
House, Boston, Monday, Feb. 4, 1878, upon 
the petition of Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell 
and others, tax-paying women of Massachu- 
setts, asking that women who pay taxes on 
property may be enabled to vote in municipal 
and township elections. William I. Bow- 
ditch appeared as counsel for the petitioners, 
and addressed the Committes as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:;—I shall en- 
deavor to establish three points: 

(1) You have the constitutional power to 
grant the petition of Sarah 8S. Russell and 
other tax-paying women. 

(2) It is your constitutional duty to grant 
it—and 

(3) It is expedient for you to grant it. 

And, first as to your power. 

The Provincial Charter of 1691 which 
was our fundamental law prior to the Rev- 
olution, deprives all persons of the right to 
vote for members of the General Court who 
do not own an estate of freehold in land of 
the value of forty shillings per annum at 
the least, or other estate to the value of fifty* 
pounds sterling. (Acts and Resolves, etc., 
vol. 1, p. 11). 

There is however no provision in the 
Charter in reference to qualifications for 
municipal suffrage. This was left to the 
General Court, and they passed ‘‘an act tor 
the regulating of townships, choice of town 
officers and setting forth their power” 
1692-3, 2d session, ch. 28, 1 Acts and Res. 

. 65. 

° By sec. 4, inhabitants of each Town ‘“‘rate- 
able at £20 estate to a single rate besides 
the poll” are authorized to meet in March 
and choose town officers, and by sec. 6 they 
may grant money ‘‘for the maintenance and 
support of the ministry, schools, the poor 
and for the defraying of other necessary 
charges arising within said town.” 

The mode of estimating this rateable es- 
tate of £20 was defined by an explanatory 
act 1735-6, c. 8, (2 Acts, ete., p. 761,) ‘Real 
estate (is) to be set at so much only as the 
rents or income thereof tor the space of 
six years would amount to were it let ata 
reasonable rate.” 

A similar law was passed in 1742 (16 Geo. 
2 Mass. Ancient Charters, etc. 543,) and this 
act of 1692 was recognized as existing in 
1777, the first year of our independence, 
Ind. 1 ib., p. 698. So that from 1691 down 
to the adoption and constitution of 1780 the 
qualification of voters for representatives to 
the General Court was regulated by the 
charter, but the qualification of voters in 
town affairs was regulated by the General 
Court, and the qualifications were quite dif- 
ferent. 

To beable to vote for Representative a 
man was required to own a freehold in land 
having an income of forty shillings per an- 
num or other estate worth £50. But to be 
able to vote in town affairs it was only nec- 
essary to be rated at £20 for a single rate 
besides the poll tax. 

The former was settled by the funda- 
mental law and could not be changed, but 
the latter was regulated from time to time 
by the General Court and could be changed 
at any time; and so things remained down 
to the adoption of the Constitution of 1780. 

The Constitution (Part 2, ch. 6, sec. 6) 
provides that ‘‘all the laws which have here- 
tofore been adopted,fused and approved in 
the Province, Colony or State of Massachus- 
etts Bay and usually practiced on in the 
courts of law shall still remain and be in 
full force until altered or repealed by the 
legislature: such parts only excepted as 
are repugnant to the rights and liberties 
contained in this Constitution.” 

Therefore, this law of 1692 having been 
adopted by Province in 1692, recognized by 
it in 1735 and 1742 and approved by State 
in 1777, remained in full force till altered, 
unless repugnant to Constitution. 

The Constitution points out the qualifica- 
tions of voters for State officers. 

Only male inhabitants of townst twenty- 
one years of age owning a freehold estate 
in the State of the annual income of £3, or 
any estate of the value of £60 are allowed 
to vote for Senators (Constitution, part 2, ch. 
1, sec. 2.) 

Only males twenty-one years of age, who 
have resided in town one year, and who 
own a freehold estate in the same town of 
the annual income £8 or other estate of the 
value of £60, are allowed to vote for Repre- 
sentatives (ib. sec. 3 § 2 4.) 

And those who are qualified to vote for 
Senators and Representatives ‘‘within the 
several towns”} are authorized to vote for 
Governor and Lieut. Governor. Constitu- 
tion, part 2, ch. 2, sec. 1, § 3. Sec. 2, $1. 

‘No provision whatever is made in refer- 
ence to the qualification of voters in town 
affairs. 

“Therefore, the law of 1692 defining the 
qualification of voters in town affairs hav- 
ing been adopted by Province in 1692 and 
recognized by it in 1735 and 1742 and ap- 
proved by State in 1777, not being repug- 
nant to the Constitution, remained in full 
force after the the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion (Constitution Part 2 ch. 6 Sec. 6.) 

‘The whole subject is indeed left to the 
legislature by the Constitution, (Part 2, 
chap. 1, sec. 1, $ 4.) The General Court 
has full power and authority to ‘‘provide 
by fixed laws for the naming and settling 
all civil officers within the said Common- 
wealth, the election and constitution of 
whom are not hereinafter in this form of 
government otherwise provided for.” 





B.: The Charter in England calls for £50,our copy 
£40, but the original in England was held to control 
legislation. Acts and Resolves, etc., vol. 1 page 363. 
Note to 1698, ¢. 4. : 


+ Also inhabitants of plantations unincorporated 
who pay taxes and are otherwise qualified. (ib.) 


, $ Inhabitants of unincorporated plantations cannot 
vote for Governor or Lieut. Governor, 3 Mass. 568. 





‘So that after the Constitution of 1780 
was adopted the Governor, Lieut. Governor 
and Senators were chosen only by males 
twenty-one years of age who had a property 
qualification in the State with an income of 
£3, or other estate of £60 value. 

Representatives were chosen only by 
males twenty-one years of age who had re- 
sided in the town where they voted one 
year and who had a property qualification 
in Town with the income of £3 or other es- 
tate worth £60. 

I ought to add that a property qualifica- 
tion of the husband in right of his wife was 
held sufficient to entitle him to vote by C. 
J. Parsons (4 Mass. 387.) 

‘But the qualiiication of voters in town 
affairs still remained settled by law of 1692 
as explained by Act 1742, ¢. e., he must be 
rated at £20 to single rate and also pay a 
poll-tax, and the power to act on this sub- 
ject, and to define the qualifications of 
voters in town affairs is left by the Consti- 
tution itself with the legislature. 

It is therefore wholly in your power 
under the Constitution to say who shall and 
who shall not vote in town affairs. 

The General Court exercised this power 
immediately after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, as follows: 


‘‘An act for explaining and altering a cer- 
tain clause in the last Tax Act with regard 
to the rule given for estimating estates and 
for pointing out the qualifications of voters 
in town affairs.” 1781, c. 25, (Feb. 20, 
1782.) 

Whereas in and by an Act made in the 
year of our Lord 1692, entitled An Act for 
regulating of T. wnships, choice of town 
officers, and setting forth their power, it is 
enacted that the free-holders and inhabitants 
of each town, who are ratable at twenty 
pounds estate in one single rate, besides the 
poll, are empowered to assemble and give 
in their votes in the choice of town officers, 
in the month of March annually; the mode 
of estimating their estates being more fully 
pointed out in an additional Act, made in 
the year of our Lord 1742. But whereas 
the mode of estimating estates given for the 
direction of Asssssors in the last Tax Act, 
is very materially different from the mode 
prescribed in said Acts, which was not de- 
signed nor intended to alter the qualifica- 
tion of voters as provided by the Acts afore- 
said. Be it enacted &c. 

That every person who is an inhabitant 
within any town in this Commonwealth, 
who shall pay to one single tax, beside the 
poll or polls, a sum equal to two-thirds of 
a single poll-tax, shall be, and hereby is en- 
titled to all the privileges with regard to 
voting in any town affairs as voters are en- 
titled to by the Acts aforesaid. 


In other words, only two years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, when its pro- 
visions were all fresh, the legislature con- 
sidered that it had full and complete power 
to point out and define the qualifications of 
voters in town affairs. 

There was the same exercise of power by 
Stat. 1785, ¢. 75. 

By this Act town-meetings for the choice 
of Governor, Lieut. Governor and Senators, 
are required to be regulated as the Consti- 
tution ‘‘directs” (ib. sec. 6,) é. ¢., the meet- 
ing shall be presided over by the Selectmen, 
and no one could vote who did not have an 
estate of the income of £3, or who did not 
own an estate of the value of £60. But a 
town-meeting held for town affairs was to 
be presided over by a moderator, and those 
inhabitants ‘‘who shall pay to one single 
tax besides the poll or polls a sum equal to 
2; of a single poll-tax” (ib. Sec. 2) were al- 
lowed tc vote. 

There was the same exercise of power by 
Stat. 1809, c. 26, and after eight months ex- 
istence by the repeal of this law, 1809 c. 40. 

There was the same exercise of power in 
1811, when ‘‘an Act regulating the choice 
of town officers and town meetings” was 
passed (Stat. 1811, c. 9.) 

Sec. 1 provides ‘‘That any male citizen of 
this Commonwealth of twenty-one years 
and upwards liable to be taxed, who has 
resided within any town, etc. * * * for one 
year next preceding his voting shall be en- 
titled to vote in such town * * * in the 
election of all town officers: provided how- 
ever that no person shall be entitled to vote 
who is supported as a pauper, and every 
citizen as aforesaid who has resided within 
any town * * * for one year as aforesaid 
and during said term has been taxed for his 
poll or any estate in any tax voted to be 
raised by said town * * * shall be entitled 
to vote in all other town affairs. 

In this law the legislature not only alters 
the qualification based upon taxation, but 
distinguishes between those who can vote 
for town officers and those who can vote to 
appropriate money. 

hose male citizens twenty-one years old 
not supported as paupers who are only liable 
to be taxed (even if not actually so) and 
who have resided in town one year, may 
vote for town officers; but to be able to 
vote in other town affairs, or to be able to 
vote away money, a man was required to 
be taxed within one year for his poll or es- 
tate in some tax voted by the town. 

Male citizens only ‘‘liable to be taxed” 
can choose officers, but to be able to vote 
away money he must have been actually 
taxed within one year. 

There was the same exercise of power in 
1817, Stat. 1817, ch. 77, when the Act of 
1811 was explained. 

So that down to 1821 it isclear that the 
Constitution points out only the qualifica- 
tion of voters for State officers, leaving to 
the legislature full power to define the qual- 
ifications for voters in town affairs, and the 
legislature has exercised the powerin 1781, 
1785, 1809, 1811 and 1817, and made radical 
changes in such qualifications, winding up 
with the very important distinction, that 
only those voters who were actually taxed 
in town could vote on town appropriations, 
and this distinction was kept up for twelve 
years, 

: So that in 1820, whilst no one could vote 
for Governor etc. who did not have a prop- 
erty qualification yielding an income of £3, 
or who owned anestate worth £60, in Town 
affairs it was all different, and any male 
twenty-one years of age, not a pauper, who 
had resided in Town one year, and who was 
“liable to be taxed” could vote for Select- 





men etc., but he must be actually taxed in 
order to be able to vote away money or to 
act in other Town affairs. 

By Art. 3 of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution (April 9, 1821) male citizens twen- 
ty-one years old, except paupers and _ per- 
sons under guardianship, who have resided 
in the State one year, and who have resided 
in Town six months and who have paid a 
State or County tax within two years, and 
those exempted from taxation, are declared 
to have a right to vote in the ‘election of 
Governor. Lt., Governor, Senators and 
Representatives, and no other person ‘‘shall 
be entitled to vote in such elections,” that 
is, in State elections. 

Amendment 20 (May 9, 1857) requires 
a to read and write, and Amendment 
23 (May 9, 1859) requires two years resi- 
dence of naturalized citizens after natural- 
ization before they can vote, but this latter 
has been annulled by Amendment 26 adopt- 
ed in 1863. 

So there is nothing whatever in any of 
the Amendments to the Constitution which 
limits or impairs the powers of the legisla- 
ture to define the qualification of voters in 
town affairs, except only Amendment 20. 

You have therefore, practically speaking, 
as unlimited a 1ight to define who shall 
and who shall not vote in town affairs, 
now, as the General Court had in 1691, or 
as the General Court had in 1811, when it 
deprived those voters who were not actually 
taxed in town of the right to vote away the 
town money. 

In laying down the qualifications for 
voters for State officers (Amendment 3) the 
Constitution follows the lead of the Legisla- 
tive Act. of 1811 in reference tc voters in 
town affairs. 

Both require male citizens twenty-one 
years of age, not paupers, the{Constitution 
adds ‘‘or under guardianship.” The law 
requires a residence in Town for one year, 
the Constitution requires a residence in the 
State for one year and a residence in Town 
for six months. 

The law requires payment of a tax, but 
the Constitution allows those exempted 
from taxation, being otherwise qualified, to 
vote. 

“An Act regulating elections and de- 
claring the qualifications of voters in town 
affairs’ was passed Feb. 11, 1823 (Stat. 1822 
ch. 104.) 

Sec. 1 and 2 lay down the same qualifica- 
tions for voters for Town Officers and af- 
fairs as are required by the Constitution for 
voters for State Officers. See also to the 
same effect Rev. Stat. c.15$17. Genl. 
Stat.c. 18$19. Stat. 1874 ¢c. 376 § 1, 

But the law of 1811 remained in full force 
for two years after the third Amendment of 
the Constitution was passed, 

The Amendment went into effect Ap. 5, 
1821 and the Stat. 1822 c. 105 was passed 
Feb. 11, 1823. So that for two years after 
the Amendment and notwithstanding its 
provisions, —a male citizen, twenty-one 
years of age not supported as a pauper, only 
liable to be taxed and who ood resided in 

own one year could vote for Town Offi- 
cers, but no such person could vote away 
money, or act about other Town affairs un- 
less he had been actually taxed. 

But if the third Amendment to the Con 
stitution is thus expressly and in terms lim- 
ited to defining the qualifications of voters 
for State Oflicers, and has not the slightest 
bearing on voters in Town affairs, and if 
during two years after this Amendment was 
in force the qualifications for voters in 
Town affairs were essentially different from 
those for such officers, and completely with- 
in the control of the Legislature, the whole 
subject is now also completely within your 
power, subject only to the reading and writ- 
ing qualification, and you may prescribe 
quite different qualifications for voters in 
Town meeting, from what the Constitution 
indicates for voters for State Officers. 

There is therefore absolutely nothing in 
the Constitution, or in any of its Amend- 
ments, to prevent your passing a law giving 
municipal suffrage to citizens generally, 
male and female, twenty-one years of age, 
not paupers, or under guardianship, who 
can read and writc, who have resided in the 
State one year, who have resided in Town 
six months, and who have paid a tax with- 
in two years. 

On the contrary, you and your predeces- 
sors have exercised this right perfectly un- 
trammelled by any fundamental law or Con- 
stitution since 1691. 

Your predecessors have even assessed a 
poll tax on ‘‘all single women that live at 
their own house.” (1695 c. 61 Sec 1. 1 
Acts and Resolves etc., p. 213.) Your pre- 
decessors have declared that no person shall 
vote away money in Town meeting who 
has not been taxed in Town within one 
year. And you may in like manner now 
say that women who are otherwise qualified 
as men are, and who have paid a tax toa 
Town or City, may vote in reference to 
Town and City affairs. 

Indeed the Constitution expressly author- 
izes the Legislature to erect city govern- 
ments and to ‘grant to the inhabitants 
thereof such powers, privileges and im- 
munities not repugnant to the Constitution 
as the General Court shall deem necessary 
or expedient for the regulation and govern- 
ment thereof.” 

I understand from the remarks of your 
Chairman, that you admit you have the 
Constitutional right to grant this petition. 
And I pass to my mennd point. 

2.) Itis your duty either to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, or else to exempt 
them from taxation by Towns and Cities. 

They have no desire whatever to be 
exempt from taxation, but they wish a right 
to vote in regard to the objects and amount 
of taxation. 

By the Constitution (part 2, ch. 1, art 4) 
the General Court has, it is true, power ‘‘to 
impose and levy proportional and reasona- 
ble assessments, rates, and taxes upon all 
the inhabitants of and persons resident and 
estates lying within the said Common- 
wealth;” but the Bill of Rights (art. 23) de- 
clares that ‘“‘no subsidy, charge, tax, im- 
post. or duties ought to be established, 
fixed, laid, or levied under any pretext 
whatsoever, without the consent of the peo- 
ple or their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture.” 

Miss Sarah E. Wall, duly qualified to 


vote in every respect, except sex, was taxed 
in Worcester, and refused to pay her tax. 
No report is given of any argument in the 
Supreme Court on either side. She ap- 
peared for herself, and W. A. Williams for 
the collector. The whole opinion of the 
Court is contained in these two short para- 
graphs :— 

‘By the Constitution of Mass. ch. 1, sec. 
1, art. 4, the Legislature have power to im- 
pose taxes upon all the inhabitants of and 
persons resident and estates lying within 
the said Commonwealth. By the laws 
passed by the Legislature in pursuance of 
this power and authority, the defendant is 
liable to taxation, although she is not qual- 
ified to vote for the officers by whom the 
taxes were assessed. 

“The Court, acting under the Constitu- 
tion, and bound to support it and maintain 
its provisions faithfully, cannot declare null 
and void a statute which has been passed 
by the Legislature in pursuance of an ex- 
press authority conferred by the Constitu- 
tion.” (Wheeler v. Wall, 6 Allen Rep. 558.) 

Strangely enough, the Court does not al- 
lude to the Declaration of Rights. But is 
it not clear that both the clauses in the Con- 
stitution which bear on the question of tax- 
ation should be considered together? I re- 
spectfully submit that you have not unlimit- 
ed power to tax all inhabitants and persons 
resident in the Commonwealth. You onl 
have the right to tax them so far as suc 
taxation is consistent with the Declaration 
of Rights, and no farther. You have no 
right, ‘“‘under any pretext whatsoever,” to 
go beyond the limit marked out by the Dec- 
laration of Rights. And, to use the grand 
words of Chief Justice Parker (2 Pick. 557), 
‘neither any course of years or legislative 
acts or judicial decisions will sanction any 
apparent violation of the fundamental law 
clearly expressed or necessarily under- 
stood.” 

Taking, therefore, the clause in the Con- 
stitution which confers the power to levy 
taxes, in connection with the clause which 
limits the power to tax, and construing 
them together as they should be, so that 
each of them may have its due force and 
operation, you have the power to tax those 
inhabitants or persons resident here who 
consent to such taxation, either personally 
or through their representatives; and we 
deny the constitutional right to tax any- 
body else. 

All women born on Massachusetts soil 
are Massachusetts citizens, and bound to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the Com- 
monwealth; and the ,latter is bound to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of their rights 
to life, liberty, and property, just as fully 
as male citizens are protected. In Lynch 
v. Clarke (1 Sandford Ch. 584-639, as quoted 
2 Kent Comm., p. 1, note), it was held, 
“that the complainant, who was born in 
New York of alien parents during their 
temporary sojourn there, and returned 
while an infant, being the first year of her 
birth, with her parents to their native coun- 
try, and always resided there afterwards, 
was a citizen of the United States by birth. 
This was the principle of the English com- 
mon law in respect to all persons born with- 
in the King’s allegiance, and was the law of 
the Colonies, and became the law of each 
and all of the States when the Declaration 
of Independence was made, and continued 
so until the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, when the whole 
exclusive jurisdiction of this subject of cit- 
izenship passed to the United States, and 
the same principle has there remained.” 
When our Constitution declares (part 1, art. 
29) that it is the right of every citizen to be 
tried by judges as free, impartial, and in- 
dependent as the lot of humanity wil! ad- 
mit, can there be the slightest doubt that 
women are to be considered as citizens, and 
entitled to claim the rights secured by this 
article just as much as men? When the 
Third Amendment declares that ‘‘every 
male citizen,” &c., who has paid a tax, 
&c., shall have the right to vote, &c., is it 
not quite as clear that females may be citi- 
zens as that they are debarred the right to 
vote? If only men can be citizens, it is the 
height of absurdity to use the expression 
‘male citizens.” (See also, to the same pur- 
port,Const. U. S., art. 2, sec. 1; 14th 
Amend. ib. sec. 1.) 

All the women in Massachusetts who are 
taxed every year are, therefore, either citi- 
zens %y birth, or they may become citi- 
zens by naturalization. 

Can, then, citizens be taxed without their 
consent? Under the Constitution, ‘‘no tax, 
&c., ought to be levied, &c., under any pre- 
text whatsoever, without the consent of the 
people or their repesentatives in the Legis- 
lature.” This consent may be, and, as we 
shall see, has been, in several instances, in- 
dividually given by the person who is taxed ; 
but, for the mass of the people, such con- 
sent can only be given in the way pointed 
out by law for the mass of the people to 
use,—that is, by voting. So long as a citi- 
zen can vote in open town-meeting for or 
against his own taxation; so long as a citi- 
zen .can vote for members of the city gov- 
ernment to whom he has, under the law, 
intrusted the power to levy taxes on his es- 
tate; and so long as a citizen can vote for 
Governor, Senators, and Representatives, 
to whom, under the Constitution he has in- 
trusted the power to lay State taxes,—he 
has no reasonable ground of complaint. Nor 
can he object to being taxed by either of 
these bodies, if, thus possessing the power 
by his vote to assent or dissent, he refrains 
from exercising the right. In all cases, 
therefore, where a citizen has the right to 
vote, no matter whether he exercises the 
right or not, he virtually consents to all the 
State, county, city, and town taxes which 
may be levied upon him or his estate. 
When the Constitution declares that no tax 
can be levied without the consent of the 
people, it is to be understood as referring 
to the people who are thus taxed, and no- 
body else. It was of no sort of consequence 
to our fathers that the people of England 
consented to tax America. And when our 
Constitution says that no tax ought to be 
laid without the consent of the represen- 
tatives of the people, it is to be understood 
as referring to the representatives of the 
people who are taxed and nobody else,—that 
is, those representatives whom the people 
who are to be taxed have the right to vote 
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for or against, and which representatives, in 
this way, become authorized to consent to 
such taxation. 

It cannot be said that women are now 
represented in either the State or municipal 
governments. ; F 

The House of Representatives is appor- 
tioned in the State according to the number 
of legal voters (Amend. 21,) and the Senate 
the same. (Amend. 22.) Governor, Sena- 
tors, Representatives and Town and city 
ofticers are all actually chosen by legal 
voters only and accordingly represent them 
only. 

But the Constitution is to be construed in 
a reasonable manner. The consent of every 
one who may be taxed cannot possibly be 
obtained. A citizen may become insane, 
and, therefore, incapable of contracting. 
His consent to being taxed would be worth 
nothing, even if it could be obtained; and 
he surely ought not to be allowed to vote. 
Therefore, although the Constitution re- 
quires the consent of every citizen to his 
taxation before he can be = pon A taxed, it 
must be understood to refer only to those 
who are recognized by the law as capable 
of giving such consent, or those who are 
deemed capable of contracting, of earning, 
holding, and conveying the property which 
is to be taxed. The Constitution does not, 
therefore, require the consent of minors to 
their taxation, because, being under the age 
of consent, they may avoid any contract 
they make (except for actual necessaries) 
when they come of age, no matter how fair 
and honest the contract may have been. 
Nor does it require the consent of persons 
under guardianship,—as insane or spend- 
thrifts,—for they have no greater power to 
contract than minors possess. But it does 
require the consent of every other citizen 
in the way above stated, before he or she 
may be lawfully taxed, except only paupers 
and convicts. A citizen who is a pauper 
has nothing to be taxed for, he is a ward of 
the town and is not allowed to vote. A citizen 
who becomes convict, as a part of his pun- 
ishment is deprived of the right of suffrage. 
An alien who resides here knovs that his 
property is liable to be taxed. Having no 
natural right to remain here, if he continues 
to remain, by such an act he consents to be 
taxed, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This disposes of all the inhabitants or 
residents who can possibly be taxed under 
our laws, except only male and female citi- 
zens of full age, none of whom are paupers, 
convict, insane or spendthrifts, and all of 
whom have equal right to contract, to ac- 
quire, buy and sell the property which is to 
be taxed, or, in other words, precisely the 
same qualifications for voting, except merely 
sex; and the larger number of these citizens 
are women. 

Here, then, are two classes of citizens, 
each possessing equal qualifications for 
voting; and the right of suffrage is confined 
to males, but both males and females are 
taxed. 

Can any such female citizen who is thus 
denied the right to vote be constitutionally 
taxed? 

In the opinion of the Judges of our Su- 
preme Court, the taxation of a male citizen 
must go hand-in-hand with his right to rep- 
resentation: and if he is denied the right to 
vote, he cannot constitutionally be taxed. 

For many years prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution, a practice had existed of 
levying taxes on unincorporated planta- 
tions. Our Judges gave their opinion that 
article 23 of the Declaration of Rights the 
effect of which we are now considering 
‘‘would exempt from the power of taxation 
by the General Court all unincorporated 
plantations, unless some further constitu- 
tional provision” had been made. 

“It was, therefore, thought necessary 
(say they) either to provide some represen- 
tation in the Legislature for the unincorpo- 
rated plantations on whom public taxes had 
been or were to be levied, or to abandon the 
usage of taxing them. To give them rep- 
resentatives in the House would be incon- 
venient, if practicable. But to admit them 
to a representation in the Senate was a pro- 
vision easy to make, and the right to tax 
them would remain.” (Letter of the Judges 
to the Governor, Jan. 3, 1807, 3 Mass. Rep. 
569, 570.) 

In other words, our Supreme Court 
Judges, Parsons, Sewall, Thacher, and Par- 
ker, declared their opinion to be that it was 
contrary to the Declaration of Rights to 
tax inhabitants who resided on unincorporat- 
ed plantations, unless they had, at least, the 
right to vote for Senators; and that, if the 
Constitution had failed to provide any rep- 
resentation in the Legislature for the people 
residing on such plantations, it would have 
been necessary ‘‘to abandon the usage of 
taxing them.” 

In like manner, it has been customary for 
many years in the general laws to authorize 
assessors to exempt from taxation, either 
wholly or in part, those persons who, by 
reason of age, infirmity, or poverty, may, 
in their ‘sulamest, be unable to contribute 
towards the public charges. 

In 1832 a question arose whether persons 
who had been thus exempted for two years, 
but who nevertheless ‘‘have the requisite 
qualifications as to age and residence, are 
entitled to vote for Governor, &c., under 
the third article of the amendments to the 
Constitution.” 

The Judges, in their reply to the Senate, 
said: ‘‘We are of opinion that, when such 
exemption has extended for two years, they 
are not. We think it was the plain intent 
of this clause of the amendment of the 
Constitution to give practical force and ef- 
fect to the maxim that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together, and to secure 
the right of electing those who are to ad- 
minister the government to those who, in 
fact, contribute to its support. . . . (11 
Pick. 542, 543.) 

In other words, in the opinion of Judges 
Shaw, Putnam, and Wilde, the third amend- 
ment was plainly intended to give power 
and effect to the maxim that taxation and 
representation should go together, and to 
secure to tax-payers, the right to elect those 
who are to administer the government, 

It is perfectly plain, therefore, under 
these opinions, that the only ground upon 
which we are able constitutionally to tax a 
male citizen is that he has the right to vote, 





and having such right, whether he exercis- 
es it or not, he consents to be taxed. But 
if we cannot tax a male citizen, under any 
pretext whatsoever, without his consent, or 
unless he has the right to vote, where do we 
find the right to tax a female citizen without 
her consent, or unless she also has the right 
to vote? If, according to these opinions of 
our judges, we have not the slightest ves- 
tige of a right to tax one of the minority of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth without 
his consent, how can we have any greater 
right to tax one of the majority of such 
citizens without her consent? The Consti- 
tution does not say male citizens shall not 
be taxed without their consent, or that the 
minority of the citizens shall not be taxed ; 
but no inhabitant, that is, no person, male 
or female, can be taxed without his or her 
consent, or the consent of his or her repre- 
sentatives in the way pointed out. 

That the right to tax male citizens is 
based entirely on their right to vote, is also 
clear from the fact that, whenever we have 
deprived them of the right to vote in the 
place where they reside, we have felt 
obliged to relieve them from taxation in 
such place. 

In 1798 we authorized the United States 
to buy the Arsenal grounds at Springfield, 
we retaining only ‘‘a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the United States, etc., so far as 
that all such civil and criminal processes 
as may issue under the authority of this 
Commonwealth against any person or per- 
sons charged with crimes committed with- 
out the said tract of land, may be executed 
therein in the same way and manner as 
though this cession and consent had not 
been made and granted.” (Stat. 1798, c. 
13.) In 1800 we authorized the United 
States to buy lands for the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, reserving only the same con- 
current jurisdiction, designed to prevent 
the place from becoming an asylum for 
criminals and debtors. (Stat. 1800, c. 26.) 
Other similar statutes containing the same 
reservation have been passed. (Stat. 1849, 
c. 45; Stat. 1856, c. 100; Stat. 1868, c. 292, 
293; Stat. 1869, c. 458.) 

The legal effect of these grants has been 
before the Court several times (8 Mass 
Rep. 76; 17 Pick. Rep. 302); and finally 
the judges declared their opinion to be, that 
persons residing on such lands do not there- 
by acquire any elective franchise as inhabi- 
tants of the towns in which such territory 
is situated, and cannot be assessed for their 
polls and estates to State, county, and town 
taxes in such towns. (1 Met. Rep. 583.) 
In the opinion of Judges Shaw, Putnam, 
Wilde, and Dewey, therefore, any law 
which deprives a class of male citizens of 
the right to vote where they practically re- 
side, necessarily relieves them from taxa- 
tion; or, in other words, a male citizen hav- 
ing the usual qualifications cannot be taxed 
unless he is allowed to vote. 

From 1780 (and, indeed, before) down to 
the passage of Stat. 1862 c. 684, Stat. 1869, c. 
463, Indians, though native-born inhabi- 
tants of the State, have been denied the 
right of suffrage, and have accordingly been 
exempted from taxation. (Stat. 1821, c. 
107, § 6; Rev. Stat. (1836), c. 7, $5; Gen. 
Stat. (1860), c. II, $5.) 

The right to vote had not been withheld 
from them as a class because they were un- 
der guardianship. Many of them had never 
been under any form or kind of guardian- 
ship, either they or their ancestors; but 
they had lived just where and how they 
pleased, like other men and women. Still 
none of these native-born men were allowed 
to vote; and solely because of this denial of 
suffrage, and for no other reason which can 
possibly be assigned, they were relieved 
from taxation. As they could not consent 
to be taxed either by voting in person or by 
representatives to be voted for, it was con- 
trary to our Declaration of Rights to tax 
them; and they never have been taxed so 
long as the right of suffrage has been with- 
held from them. 

In many places, however, they have been 
allowed to vote before being legally enfran- 
chised; but in every such case taxation and 
representation have gone hand in hand to- 
gether. If they, in individual cases, con- 
sented to be taxed, they were allowed to 
vote; if they refused to be taxed, they were 
denied the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Earle enumerates 180 male Indians, 
who, like their ancestors, had never been 
under guardianship, who were scattered 
through 31 different places in the State, and 
who were allowed to vote on precisely the 
same terms as other male citizens. (Senate 
Doc. 96, 1861.) 

He even found some Indians belonging to 
tribes that had always been under guardian- 
ship, who had acquired the right to vote by 
consenting to be taxed. 

Although, therefore, our Constitution 
gives you in express terms, the power to 
tax all inhabitants or residents, there have 
all along been two classes of inhabitants 
who could not be taxed without infringing 
on the Declaration of Rights. We have no 
right to tax those who reside on lands ceded 
to the United States, as before quoted, and 
Indians, prior to the passage of the laws 
for their enfranchisement. The State has 
seen fit to deprive these two classes of the 
right to vote; and solely because of this de- 
nial of the right to vote, it had been held to 
be unlawful to tax them. 

But if it be thus contrary to our Consti- 
tution to continue to tax male citizens after 
depriving them of the right to vote, and if 
it be thus illegal solely because they are 
thus disfranchised, by what authority do 
we deprive female citizens of the right to 
vote, and still continue to tax them? The 
Declaration of Rights applies to women as 
well as to men. It was expressly framed 
to protect all citizens, men and women, 
from unjust taxation. If we cannot con 
stitutionally continue to tax male citizens 
after depriving them of the right to vote, 
where do we find the authority to tax female 
citizens from whom we withhold the ballot? 
We must find the right in the Constitution, 
if anywhere. But no right to make any 
such distinction can be found anywhere in 
the Constitution. It rests altogether on 
usage and custom. Women have always 
been disfranchised, and constantly taxed; 
but, nothwithstanding the constant repeti- 
tion of the wrong every year for nearly a 





century, it is a plain infringement on our 
Declaration of Rights. 

The Constitution points out two classes 
of taxes, and the law now recognizes in the 
clearest manner, the right of women to 
vote, as to one of these classes of taxes, and 
exempts them now from all liability for 
such taxes, if the right of suffrage be de- 
nied them. 

By the Constitution the Legislature is di- 
rected to impose taxes for the support of 
government, &c., and towns are to Jay taxes 
to maintain public worship, to support a 
minister, and to maintain public schools, 
&c. (Const., part 1, 2.) In other words, 
our Constitution recognizes taxation for 
both civil and ecclesiastical purposes. Can 
these taxes be constitutionally levied upon 
different principles? The Constitution’does 
not say no tax for civil purposes shall be 
laid without the consent of the people, &c., 
or that no tax for ecclesiastical purposes 
shall be laid without such consent. It sim- 
ply declares no tax whatever, for any pur- 
pose, shall be laid, under any pretext what- 
soever, without such consent. Although 
it is apparent to every one that a broad dis- 
tinction, in fact, exists between the objects 
for which taxes may be lawfully laid, and 
although the Constitution itself provides for 
both civil and ecclesiastical taxes, it never- 
theless pays no heed whatever to any such 
distinction, when defining the grounds upon 
which all taxation, to be legal, must be 
based. It simply lays down the plain, just 
rule that no tax, for any purpose or under 
any pretext, can be legally laid without the 
consent of the people or their representa- 
tives. 

Practically speaking, the town and parish 
were anciently one and the same body. 
The same men who balloted for Town 
Clerk, Selectmen, Constable, &c., and who 
voted taxes to support highways, schools, 
&c., also contracted with the minister, and 
voted taxes for his support, or to build a 
meeting-house or parsonage; and it was just 
as much a legal duty imposed on towns, to 
support an able and faithful minister of 
God’s holy word, as it was to pay their 
Clerk, Selectmen, or Schoolmaster, &c. 

Anciently, only freemen were allowed to 
vote, and none but church-members could 
be admitted freemen. (1631, Colony Laws, 
p. 117.) So strict were they in those early 
days that if a church had been gathered 
without the approbation of three or more 
magistrates, or of the elders of the neigh- 
bor churches, even its members were de- 
clared unfit to vote. Those persons who 
refused to attend upon public worship as 
established by law were ‘‘made uncapable 
of voting in all civil assemblies during their 
obstinate persisting in such wicked ways 
and courses,” and until a certificate was 
given of their reformation. (Ib. p. 107.) 

Under these laws, all women who had 
property were taxed just the same as men, 
though they had no right to vote. 

Very soon, however, religious differences 
began; and ‘‘a cursed sect of hereticks, laetly 
risen up in the world, called Quakers,” 
(1856, ancient charter p. 121), began to 
dispute the right of a town-meeting to tax 
them for the support of a hireling priest- 
hood; and they apparently devised various 
ways to elude such taxation. (Ib. p. 373.) 
They could not conscientiously attend upon 
the public worship of God, as established 
by law, and were therefore deprived of the 
right to vote. (Ib. p. 107.) The contest 
lasted a long time; but, after some tempo- 
rary legislation to the same purport, it was 
finally enacted (1757, ib. 783) that no Qua- 
kers cr Anabaptists shall have their polls 
or estates, real or personal, taxed towards 
the settlement or support of such minister 
or ministers, nor for building or repairing 
any meeting-house or place of public wor- 
ship.” In other} words, as a Quaker was 
deprived of the right to vote in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, not merely by scruples of con- 
science, but by express law, it was deemed 
unjust that he should be compelled to pay 
such taxes. 

In like manner, Episcopalians complained 
of being taxed for the support of divine 
worship in the manner established by law, 
while they and their families attended wor- 
ship elsewhere. Whereupon it was enacted 
(1742, ib. 537) that uhey and their estates 
*‘shall be taxed to the support of the public 
worship of God with the other estates and 
inhabitants within the bounds of uny town, 
&c., according to the laws of the Province;” 
but the Treasurer, as he receiveth any such 
tax, is directed to pay it to the minister of 
the church at which such tax-payer usually 
attends worship; and ‘‘all such professed 
members of the Church of England shall be 
entirely excused from paying any taxes 
towards the settlement of any minister or 
building any meeting-house, . . . and 
utterly debarred from voting any ways con- 
cerning such ministers or meeting-houses.” 

Here, again, as every sincere member of 
the Church of England was deprived of the 
right to vote on the settlement of a minis- 
ter, &c., not only by his scruples of con- 
science, but by express law, the same law 
declared it to be unjust that he should con- 
tinue to be taxed for these objects. 

After the adoption of our Constitution, 
various laws were passed to carry into 
effect its provisions. Towns were author- 
ized to grant and vote money ‘‘for the set- 
tlement, maintenance, and support of the 
ministry, schools, the poor, and other neces- 
sary charges arising within the same town 
(Stat. 1785, c. 75, $ 7); and towns were also 
liable to be fined if they were not ‘‘con- 
stantly provided with a public Protestant 
teacher of piety, religion, and morality.” 
(Stat. 1799, c. 87, $ 2). The support of the 
ministry, &c., remained one of the objects 
for which towns were expressly authorized 
to appropriate money until 1836. 

So long as only one parish existed in a 
town, this union of Church and State con- 
tinued, and was complete. But, when a 
second religious society was formed, a sep- 
aration took place, and the seceding inhabi- 
tants became the Second Parish. Those 
who remained constituted the First Parish, 
and became entitled to hold the meeting- 
house, and other property previously held 
by the town for ministerial purposes. 

After any such separation took place, a 
change became necessary in the mode of 
voting taxes. The town would continue of 
course to vote taxes for civil purposes, be- 








cause members from all tne religious socie. 
ties in town took part and voted in town 
meetings. But the different parishes or re. 
ligious societies voted their own taxes for 
ecclesiastical purposes, each member voting 
for or against his own tax in his own parish 
or society. This separation between town 
and parish became finally so general that 
the constitutional effect of it was recog. 
nized in the law, and it was enacted,— 
(Stat. 1817, c. 77, Feb. 3, 1818) ‘‘whenever 
the inhabitants of any town * * * aye 
legally assembled to act on any subject re. 
lating exclusively to parishes, no person 
who is not a member of said parish, and lia. 
ble to be assessed for parochial charges, 
shall be permitted to vote in such meeting.” 

Since 1817, therefore, no‘inhabitant has 
been allowed to vote in town meeting held 
exclusively for parish purposes, unless he 
was liable to be taxed in that same parish. 

“No citizen of this Commonwealth, be- 
ing a member of any religious society in 
this Commonwealth, shall be assessed or 
liable to pay any tax for the support of 
public worship or other parochial charges, 
to any parish, precinct, or religious society 
whatever, other than to that of which he is 
a member.” (Stat. 1823, c. 106.) 

The clause in our Constitution requiring 
Towns, &c., tosupport public worship, &c. 
(art. 3), was repealed in 1833, and the 
eleventh amendment was adopted. This 
gave the finishing touch to the separation 
between town and parish, and gives to ‘‘the 
several religious societies of this Common. 
wealth, &c., the right to elect their pastors, 
to contract with them for their support, to 
raise money for erecting and _ repairing 
houses for —— worship, for the mainte- 
nance of religious instruction, &c.; but all 
members may dissolve their connection 
with the society by a written notice, and 
thenceforth shall not be liable for any grant 
or contract,” &c. As this amendment 
speaks only of ‘‘persons” and ‘‘members” 
of religious societies, and makes use of no 
words importing the masculine gender, 
there would seem to be no room for doubt 
that under it women might become mem- 
bers of a religious society, and have and en- 
joy the same rights of voting that men en- 
Under this amendment it was enacted 
(Stat. 1834, c. 183),— 

Secr. 2. ‘‘No person shali hereafter be- 
come or be made a member of any parish 
or religious society, so as to be liable to be 
taxed therein for the support of public 
worship or for other parish charges, with- 
out his express consent for that purpose 
first had and obtained;’ and 

Sect. 3. ‘‘No citizen shall be assessed or 
liable to pay any tax for the support of 
public worship or other parish charges, to 
any parish or religious society whatever, 
ony than to that of which he is a mem- 

aS 

So that as early as 1817 the separation of 
town and parish had become quite general. 
In 18386, it was, practically speaking, com- 
plete; and from that time the right to levy 
taxes for ecclesiastical purposes has been 
confined to parishes and religious societies 
as such, and these societies have only been 
able to tax their own members or those 
who had the right to vote for or against 
such taxation. Not only has the citizen, 
male or female, this protection against un- 
just taxation for ecclesiastical purposes; 
but any one who is dissatisfied may with- 
draw from a religious society at any time, 
by giving written notice to that effect, and 
by thus ceasing to be a voter he or she will 
be relieved from all taxation. 

It would seem to be clear, therefore, that 
probably as early as 1817, but at all events 
since 1836, no woman could be taxed for 
any ecclesiastical purpose, unless she also 
had the right to vote for or against such 
taxation, or unless she had consented to be 
taxed by not exercising her right to with- 
draw from the society imposing the tax. 
But, as if to make this precise point (ac- 
cording to the old phrase) ‘certain to a 
certain intent in particular,” an act to ex- 
tend membership of parishes and religious 
societies to women, &c., was passed. (Stat. 
1869, c. 346.) The first section of this act 
reads, ‘‘Any parish or religious society 
may admit to membership women, who 
shall have all the rights and privileges of 
men.” 

It is therefore now, beyond all doubt, 
contrary to our Constitution, to tax a 
woman for ecclesiastical purposes without 
her consent, or unless she has the right to 
vote for or against such taxation. It is 
equally beyond ali doubt that, in defining 
what shall constitute a legal basis for taxa- 
tion, our Constitution makes no sort of dis- 
tinction between civil and ecclesiastical 
taxes, but requires them all to be based 
upon consent. If, therefore, a female citi- 
zen cannot be constitutionally taxed for 
ecclesiastical purposes, unless she has the 
right of suffrage in reference to such tax, 
neither can she be constitutionally taxed 
for civil purposes unless she has the right 
of suffrage in reference to such tax. We 
have no right to make any distinction 
which the Constitution does not point out. 
If we cannot, constitutionally, take a single 
dollar from a woman for a religious tax, 
unless she has the right to vote for or 
against it, we cannot, constitutionally, tax 
the women of the State hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars every year, for civil pur- 
poses, unless they also have the right to 
vote for or against such taxation. We 
have seen fit to lay down in our Constitu- 
tion one principle, and only one, by which 
to determine the rightfulness of taxation in 
every case. If a tax be laid either by 
State, city, town, or parish within its ap- 
propriate sphere, with the consent of the 
people who are taxed, it is constitutional; 
and it is of no sort of consequence whether 
the tax be for civil cr ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. But if, on the contrary, either the 
State, city, town, or parish undertakes to 
lay taxes, even within its appropriate 
sphere, without such consent, no matter 
whether the tax be for civil or ecclesiastical 
purposes, the tax is void; and our courts, 
that are all sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, are bound to declare such taxation to 
be void, as being an infringement of the 
Declaration of Rights. 

It may possibly be urged as ‘‘each indi- 
vidual of the society has a right to be pro- 
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tected by it in the enjoyment of his life, 
liberty, and property according to standing 
laws, and heis obliged consequently to con- 
tribute his share to the expense of the 
protection” (Declaration of Rights, art. 10), 
that whoever is thus protected may be 
taxed, whethera voter or not; in other 
words, that taxation and protection—not 
taxation and representation—go together. 
And it is true that aliens who are not al- 
lowed to vote are, nevertheless, sometimes 
said to be taxed on the ground of this very 
protection which they receive. (Opinion 
of the Judges, Feb. 15, 1811, 7 Mass. 523.) 

The King and Parliament also proposed 
to tax the colonists for their own protec- 
tion; but the colonists wholly failed to see 
that this made any difference, or that the 
tax was any less tyrannical in consequence. 
They preferred to determine for themselves 
exactly how, when, and where such protec- 
tion should be exerted. May not our 
women, properly enough, claim the same 
right to determine what protection they 
need, and are willing to pay for? 

If it be argued that because aliens, hav- 
ing no right to vote, may rightfully be 
taxed, therefore native-born women who 
are disfranchised may also be taxed, the 
argument is worthless, unless we are also 
willing to admit that under our Constitu- 
tion the property rights of more than half 
the citizens of the Commonwealth are no 
greater than if they were aliens! Who is 
ready to make this admission? lt may 
very likely be true that women, in point of 
fact, enjoy no more property rights than 
are accorded to aliens; but it is very far 
from being true that they ought to have no 
greater rights than aliens under our funda- 
mental law, and equally untrue that they 
are in the actual enjoyment of all the rights 
to which they are entitled, by virtue of 
that law. 

The all-sufticient answer to this objection, 
however, is found in the very same para- 
graph of the Declaration of Rights, which 
goes on to provide, ‘“‘But no part of the 
property of any individual can, with jus- 
tice, be taken from him or applied to pub- 
lic uses without his own consent, or that of 
the representative body of the people,” or 
without providing a ‘‘reasonable compensa- 
tion” in dollars and cents, for the property 
so taken. (Declaration of rights, art. x.) 

Until 1852 aliens could not own real 
estate in the Commonwealth. Now, they 
can do so (Gen. Stat. c. 90, § 38); and no 
real estate can be taken even from an alien, 
for public uses, unless the law which gives 
the right to take it, also provides a way 
by which he can obtain reasonable com- 
pensation. But the citizen is protected in 
his rights, not only by this provision requir- 
ing compensation, but also by the other 
provision in the same paragraph, which de- 
clares that no part of his property can with 
justice be taken from him, even for public 
uses, without his consent, or the consent of 
the representatives of the people, which 
representatives he has had a voice in elect- 
ing. As a matter of grace and favor, we 
allow aliens to reside here and accumulate 
property, provided they submit to taxation; 
and, by so residing, they consent to be 
taxed. Asa matter of right, a majority of 
the people of the State, being women, live 
where God has placed them, and claim that 
under our fundamental law no part of their 
property can be taken from them without 
their consent, even if compensation be pro- 
vided for it, or even for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expense of protecting them by 
standing laws. 

It is your duty, therefore, to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, or else to ex- 
empt them from taxation by Towns and 
Cities. 

They do not desire to be exempt from 
taxation, but only wish to enjoy the same 
right to vote for or against taxation for civil 
purposes which they have enjoyed for years 
in reference to taxation for ecclesiastical 
purposes. And, as in 1869, you expressly 
authorized women to have all the rights 
and privileges of men in reference to eccle- 
siastical taxes, you are now equally author- 
ized to ome to them all the rights and priv- 
ileges of men in reference to Town and City 
taxation, for there is no greater constitu- 
tional restriction in your power to legislate 
in one case than in the other. 

3. Itis expedient for you, and in the inter- 
est of good government, for men to grant 
Municipal Suffrage to women tax-payers. 

It is always expedient to do right. 

Henry Clay estimated the value of the 
slaves to be 1200 millions of dollars. This 
was thought too enormous an amount of 
taxation to be entertained for a moment, so 
we clung to the evil, and spent over 4000 
millions and ruined and maimed the lives 
of half a million of the noblest young men 
of the country. 

We have demoralized the country with 
extravagances of all kinds; we have loaded 
ourselves down with an enormous debt, 
which our grandchildren will not see paid. 
And all this immense amount of wretched- 
ness and suffering, of loss and demoraliza- 
tion, would have been saved, if we had 
been willing to do justly and bear our share 
of the expense of removing an enormous 
evil peaceably. 

It isin the interest of good government 
for men that you should grant this petition. 

There are 69,271 naturalized* citizens in 
the State. (Cens. 1875, vol. 1. p. 16.) 

*To correct a misunderstanding which seems to 
have arisen, I would say that I ama firm believer in 
the doctrine that we can derive a just power to gov- 
ern only from the consent of the governed—men and 
women—each possessing the same qualifications of 
age, residence, &c. 

_At the same time, I most gladly support this peti- 
tion, because it is just and right in itself, and my ex- 
pectation is that this form of limited Suffrage for 
women, or something like it, after a few years’ trial, 
will commend itself to the better judginent of the 
community, and serve in some degree to remove 
prejudice and prepare the way for a yet farther ad- 
vance towards a juster form of government than that 
which we now enjoy, under which more than half of 
our adult native born citizens are disfranchised. 

And though, as will be seen, I make especial com- 
ment on the power now possessed by naturalized 
Citizens, and injudiciously exercised by them, I 
Ought, in justice to myself, to add that I have no 
sort of objection to their exercising all the rights 
they have as voters, in the way they think best, pro- 
vided only and always they leave me and other citi- 
zens equal liberty to exercise our rights. I never had 
the sligiitest sympathy with Native Americanism so- 
called, and am perfectly ready to welcome foreigners 


from all climes, and freely exte 2 2 
right of Suffrage L reely to extend to them the 


Still there is no Teason or justice in discriminating 
their favor against native born citizens. 








Gov. Gaston’s plurality in 1874 was 7032. 
Gov. Rice’s plurality in 1875, was 5306; in 
1876, 30,795; and in 1877, 18,070. 

So that the naturalized voters were numer- 
ous enough to overcome the plurality for 
Governor in 1876 more than twice; in 1877, 
more than three times; in 1874 more 
than nine times, and in 1875, more than thir- 
teen times. 

It is clear, therefore, that the naturalized 
citizens exercise a controlling influence in 
the election of State officers. They ex- 
ceeded in number the pluralities which in 
1874 controlled 151 towns and cities; in 
1875, 179; in 1876, 119; and in 1877, 150, 
being an average of 149°4, or 150 towns in 
each year. 

In 1873 there were in 163 towns, &c. 
147,433 men who only paid a poll tax. 
(Taxation of women, p. 21-71.) So that 
the State at large, and about half the towns 
and cities, are now controlled by the votes 
of citizens who cannot gorvey love the 
country as fatherland, who have little or no 
pecuniary stake in its real prosperity, and 
who pay next to nothing towards the sup- 
port of the Government. 

Is it not, therefore, in the interest of good 
government for us to avail ourselves of the 
aid of all citizens who do love the Old Bay 
State as fatherland, who have property de- 
pendent on its real prosperity, and who pay 
very large sums towards the support of 
government? 

According to the State enumeration 1870 
-71 (House Doc., 428, 1871,) 338 towns and 
cities had 33,961 tax-paying women. Mr. 
Adams, the tax-commissioner, says ‘‘the 
whole number may be overstated.” (ib 2. 
Taxation, p. 20.) 

In my researches I found in 1873 in 142 
towns and cities 18,775 (Taxation &c., p. 22,) 
women who pay taxes. 

Taking the State enumeration as reliable, 
the women tax-payers were more numerous 
than the pluralities which decided the elec- 
tions, in 1874, in 158 towns and cities; in 
1875, in 185; in 1876, in 98; in 1878, in 146; 
being an average 14624 or 147 towns in each 
year. 

’ Taking my tables, the women tax-payers 
were more numerous than the pluralities 
which decided the elections in 1874 in 65 
towns and in 10 out of 21 wards in Boston; 
in 1875, in 77 towns and in 14 out of 21 
wards in Boston; in 1876, in 36 towns in- 
cluding Boston; and in 1877, in 64 towns 
including Boston; being an average 601 
towns out of 142 in each year. 

So that whether we take one enumeration 
or the other, it seems pretty evident that 
the women tax-payers, if allowed to vote, 
are numerous enough to exercise an impor- 
tant influence in about half the towns and 
cities of the State. 

These women tax-payers contribute large 
sums towards the support of government. 

In 1870-71, according to the State returns, 
they paid $1,927,653,11 out of $21,281,193 
tax on property—about one-eleventh part. 
“Itis probable,” says the tax-commissioner, 
“that the amount returned is considerably 
less than that actually held by them.” 
(ib p 20.) 

In 1873, according to my returns from 163 
towns, the women paid $1,966,601 out of 
$20,562,805 tax on property, or about one- 
tenth. (ib p 22.) 

In 1873, Boston, Chelsea, Brookline, New- 
ton, paid taxes to the amount of $13,079,- 
436, or more than half the whole tax on 
polls and estates in the Commonwealth ($25, - 
153,399;) of this $13,079,436; 8.447 women 
paid $1,448,479, or more than one-tenth. 
(ib. p. 22.) So that women taxpayers pay 
about one-tenth of all the taxes on proper- 
ty in the State, laid for State, County, City 
and Town purposes. 

In the last seventeen years, from 1861 to 
1877, inclusive, the total tax on property 
has been $312,377, 565; and, therefore, the 
women have paid about thirty-one millions 
of dollars. (Aggregate Polls etc., May 1, 
1877 p. 30.) 

In Newton (Taxation etc., p. 23) three 
women paid more than 2,034 men. 

In Northboro, two women paid as much 
as 113 men, and in Swampscott about twice 
as much as 274 men. 

In Deerfield, one woman paid as much as 
141 men, and in Shrewsbury, one paid twice 
as much as 116 men. 

In Brookline, 921 paid only a poll tax in 
1873. One woman paid more than three 
times as much, and another paid more than 
six times as much; and it is this latter wo- 
man’s money that now supports twenty-two 
scholarships at Harvard College. 

The women pay about one-seventh of the 
taxes in Brookline andin Watertown, about 
one-sixth of the taxes in Cohasset and in 
Stockbridge, and also one-fifth of the taxes 
in Newton andin Concord. 

Our judges say (11 Pick. Rep. 542) ‘‘Taxa- 
tion and representation should go together.” 
Why then should not the women in Brook- 
line who paid six times as much as 921 men 
in Town, have a right to vote in Town af- 
fairs? 

All that any one would ask for her, and 
that we now ask for her, is that she ma 
have only 1-921 part of the power which 
these men possess, 

Our judges say (ib.) “it was the plain in- 
tent” of the Third Amendment ‘‘to secure 
the right of electing those who are to ad- 
minister the government to those who in 
fact contribute to its support.” 

Do not those two women who together 
pay nine times as much tax as these 921 
men in fact contribute to the support of the 
Town Government? Why then ought they 
not, according to our judges, to have the 
right to vote in Town meeting, for or 
against Town officers, and for or against 
yo for Town expenses? 

n Concord, where the first blood was 
shed in support of the principle that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny, in 
1873 there were 318 men who only paid a 
poll tax, (Taxation &c., p. 70) and 100 wo- 
men who paid $5916 out of $30,401 tax, or 
about one-fifth of the whole. In 1875, there 

Why should we discriminate against those who 
have been educated in our schools, and who have all 
their lives been subjected to the numberless influences 
which in this country serve to educate our children 
in republican principles, and at the same time welcome 
to the enjoyment of all political rights, a full grown 
man, who has received the benefit of no such educa- 
tion, and who, it may be, can only read and sign his 


name. There is neither common sense nor sound 
statesmanship in such a practice. 








were seventy-four naturalized voters in 
Town. 

You admit that you have the most indis- 
putable right to confer on these 100 women 
the right to vote in Town affairs. You have 
not the slightest vestige of a right to allow 
the Town to tax them a dollar unless you 
give them the right to vote. And yet, with- 
out any necessity for so doing, and contrary 
to our plain duty under the Constitution, 
we disfranchise these women, and by our 
laws have enabled the seventy-four foreign- 
ers to overcome the plurality in the Town 
vote in 1874, and to come within twenty-one 
of it in 1875 and 1877. 

Is such a course dictated by a desire to 
secure the best or even a good Town gov- 
ernment in Concord? 

Can you not rely upon Louisa M. Alcott’s 
love of country as undoubtingly as upon 
that of any one of these men? She is one 
of the petitioners, and asks you to give her 
the right to vote. 

Can you not rely upon her intelligence 
and good judgment in Town affairs, as well 
as upon the intelligence of men who in this 
respect are only required to be able to read 
and sign their names? 

Cannot you rely upon her vote, the vote 
of a diligent and hard working woman, 
against Town extravagance, with more con- 
fidence than you can upon the votes of men 
who flourish most when Town expenses run 
highest? 

Cannot she tell who will make a good 
Selectman? In my town, two women serve 
as Overseers of the Poor, and they do as 
judicious and thorough work as any of their 
men associates. One of them joins in this 
petition. Years ago, Harvard College used 
to send lazy students to Concord to recite 
to Mrs. Ripley. She was a Professor with- 
out the title Would she not have made 
an excellent chairman of the School Com- 
mittee? and who can doubt the fitness for 
such work of the daughters of Mr. Emer- 
son or Mr. Alcott? 

Why then should not Towns be stimu- 
lated to avail themselves of the very best 
talent in their midst for Town affairs, no 
matter whether such talent rests in man or 
woman? 

If we are managing an Association or a 
Corporation, and wish to make a success, 
we seek out the very best talent which is 
available. Why should we not do the same 
in Town affairs’ 

How reckless male voters in Town meet- 
ing have become! In round numbers, in 
1861 the valuation was eight hundred and 
sixty-two millions of dollars, and our taxa- 
tion seven million, six hundred thousand 
dollars. In 1877 our valuation was 1668 
millions and our taxation 24 millions. That 
is, our valuation has not doubled, but our 
taxation has increased more than three fold. 

In 1875 the Act was passed ‘‘to regulate 
and limit municipal indebtedness (Stat. 1875 
c 209, Mar. 14, 1875,) requiring now a two- 
thirds vote to create any debt not payable 
out of this or next year’s taxation, and as a 
oo rule forbidding Towns to incur 

ebt beyond 3 per cent. on their valuation, 
except for water. 

At this time, 114 Towns and Cities (14 of 
the whole number) had exceeded the limit 
of prudent indebtedness, and out of these 
114 places only 7 had any sinking funds 
whatever. (Tax Comn’rs Report, Jan. 1876.) 
27 towns had 4 per cent. or more of debt ; 
23 towns had 5 per cent. or more ; 22 towns 
had 6 per cent. or more; 8 towns had 7 
per cent. or more ; 6 towns had 8 per cent. 
or more ; 2 towns had 9 per cent. or more, 
and one place had over 12 per cent. of 
debt. (Tax Comm'rs Report, Jan. 1877, 
House Doc. 100, p. 148.) 

Stating the taxation in round numbers, 
and disregarding all sums under half a 
million, and calling any sums over half a 
million, as a million, the course of taxation 
for the last 17 years has been thus: 

In 1861 we expended $8,000,000; in 1862 
we expended $9,000,000; in 1863 we ex- 
pended $11,000,000; in 1864 we expended 
$13,000,000; in 1865 we expended $17,000,- 
000; in 1866 we expended $16,000,000; in 
1867 we expended $19,000,000; in 1868 $16, - 
000,000; in 1869 we expended $20,000,000; 
in 1870 we expended $22,000,000; in 1871 
we expended $22,000,000; in 1872 we ex- 
pended $23,000,000; in 1873 we expended 
$25,000,000; in 1874 we expended $29,000,- 
000; in 1875 we expended $28,000,000; in 
1876 we expended $25,000,000; and in 1877 
we expended $24,000,000. 

This wasteful] extravagance is one of the 
great evils resulting from the war. It can- 
not justly be charged upon any one class 
exclusively; we are all guilty.* But there 
is not the slightest doubt that this reckless- 
ness has been very greatly increased by the 
irresponsible character of large numbers of 
the voters in Town meeting. 

Only 51 Towns are free of debt. In two 
small places there are no naturalized voters. 
In twenty places the naturalized voters have 
not been numerous enough to overcome 
the pluralities in either of the last four 
years. In nine others they were only able 
to do so one yearin four. So that in 3-5 
of the places which owe no debt the natur- 
alized voters have little or no influence. 

On the other hand—In the 114 towns and 
cities which have passed the limit of safe in- 
debtedness, the naturalized voters were nu 
merous enough to overcome the plurality for 
Governor in 38 towns the last four years, and 
in twelve towns three years out of four. That 
is, they are numerous enough to exercise a 
controlling influence in 14 of all the towns 
that have exceeded the limit of safe indebt- 
edness all the time. 

Of these 114 over-indebted towns 25 are 
the best managed, and their debts are only 
three per cent. and under four. The nat- 
uralized voters had the control in six of the 
twenty-five for four years, or about ¥ of 
the whole. 

Twenty-seven Towns had debts four per 
cent. and under five. The naturalized 
voters controlled eight out of twenty-seven 
for four years,—nearer 14 than 4 of the 
whole. 

Twenty-three Towns had debts over five 


* The responsibility for reckless Town expenditure 
must be shared by all of us and cannot justly be 
charged to any one body of voters, neither on the 
naturalized voters, nor even on those men who only 
pay a poll tax. 

Still the fact seems to be clear, that those Towns 
which have the fewest naturalized citizens have the 
least debt. 


per cent, but lessthan six. The naturalized 
voters controlled seven out of twenty-three 
for four years, or about 14 of all. 

Twenty-two Towns had debts over six 
per cent. but less than seven. The natural- 
ized voters controlled eight out of twenty- 
two for four years,—or more than one-third, 

Eight towns had debts exceeding seven 
per cent. and less than eight. The natural- 
ized voters controlled four of these places 
four years, or half of them all the time. 

Six places owed debts exceeding eight 
per cent. and more. The naturalized voters 
controlled four of these places four years, 
or two-thirds of the whole number all the 
time. 

It would seem therefore, that the natural- 
ized voters apparently control all the time 
one-third of the places where the debt is 
six per cent., one-half of the places where 
the debt is seven per cent. and two-thirds of 
the places where the debt is eight per cent. 
and less than nine of the valuation. 

Of course a laboring man, whether na- 
tive born or naturalized, flourishes most 
when real honest work is plenty. Natural 
ly, and almost unavoidably therefore, such 
a man will vote for whatever scheme prom- 
ises to give work. Any such man who 
pays only a poll tax is very apt to think, 
and to argue (although very erroneously) 
that $2 is all he has got to pay, no matter 
how extravagant the town may be in its ex- 

enditure, or how big a debt it may roll up. 

herefore he votes for hundreds of expen- 
ditures that ought never to be made, merely 
because they afford work, and therefore 
wages. 

Against the votes of men thus improvi- 
dent, whether native born or naturalized, 
we offer to you the votes of women tax 
payers, largely educated persons, whose 
every interest is on the side of a wise yet 
strict economy, and whose influence cannot 
fail to be therefore on the side of good gov- 
ernment. 

I will illustrate by a very few instances 
what their influence may possibly be. 

Amesbury, Peabody and Haverhill owe 
debts of five per cent on their valuation, and 
under six per cent. 

+ In Amesbury, 208 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town the 
last four years; but eighty-five tax-paying 
women might have changed the plurality in 
three out of four of these years. 

In Peabody, 356 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town all 
four years. But 156 women who paid over 
$8,300 tax might have changed the plurality 
in three years out of four. 

In Haverhill, 379 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town three 
years out of four. If you had allowed 329 
women in the same town who paid over 
$13,600.44 to vote, they could have changed’ 
the result in all three years. 

Arlington, Lee, Melrose and Natick owe 
six per cent and more on their valuation. 

In Arlington, 223 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town all 
four years. ighty women in the same 
place might have changed the result in 
three years out of four. 

In Lee, 192 naturalized voters were num- 
erous enough to control the town all four 
years, but forty-seven who paid over $1,100 
tax could have overcome the plurality which 
sufficed to elect Governor in two years out 
of four. 

In Melrose, 183 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town all 
four years. One hundred and nine women 
who paid $4,592.52 could have controlled 
the pluralities in two years out of four. 

In Natick, 479 naturalized voters were 
numerous enough to control the town all 
four years. One hundred and eleven wo- 
men who paid $3,124.84 tax could have 
changed things in two years out of four. 

In Woburn, they owe seven per cent and 
more on their valuation. Five hundred and 
eighty-two naturalized voters were numer- 
ous enough to control the town all four 
years. Two hundred and thirty-four wo- 
men paid towards the support of town gov- 
ernment $8,547.72, and if you had given 
them the power to vote, they could have 
controlled the pluralities in three years out 
of four. 

In Northampton, which owes eight per 
cent and more, there are 475 naturalized vo- 
ters, and in 1873 there were 1080 men who 
only paid a poll-tax, and these men controll- 
ed the town all four years. I found 140 
women in town who paid $10,920, about 
five times as much as these men. And if 
you had given these 140 women the rights 
to which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution, and which you admit you have 
the power to grant, they could have con 
trolled the action of the town half the time. 

But this element of one to good gov- 
ernment is felt more decidedly in Cities than 
in town governments. Only two, Gloucester 
and Taunton, owe less than three per cent. 
Three cities owe four per cent and more; six 
cities owe five per cent and more; three 
cities owe six per cent and more; two cities 
owe seven per cent and more; two cities 
owe eight per cent and more; and one city 
owes nine per cent and more. 

In no one of the nineteen Cities in the 
State do the naturalized citizens outnumber 
the native born. But in three they come 
near doing so. 

In Fall River, there are 3624 native born 
and 3400 naturalized voters. In Holyoke, 
1306 native and 919 naturalized, and in 
Lawrence, 3221 native, and 2382 naturalized 
voters. 

In some of the wards however, the natur- 
alized voters do actually out-number the 
native born, thus: In one ward in Worces 
ter, in two wards in Boston, in three out of 
seven wards in Holyoke, and in four out of 
six wards in Fall River. 

In other wards they are more than half 
as numerous as the native born voters, thus: 

In one ward in Cambridge, Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, Holyoke, Lowell, and Taunton. 
In two wards in Worcester, four in Boston, 
and five out of six in Lawrence. 

Still notwithstanding this preponderance 
of native born citizens, naturalized voters 
were numerous enough to overcome the 
pluralities in all but two (Newton and 
Springfield) in 1874, 1875 and 1877, and in 
all but three (Chelsea, Haverhill and New- 
ton) in 1876, and the control is sometimes 
dangerously strong. 
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In 1874, '75, and ’77 the naturalized voters 
were numerous enough to control the plu- 
ralities several times over. 

In Boston, Haverhill, and Somerville they 
could do it twice over, and in Gloucester 
nearly twice. : 

In Cambridge and Salem they could do it 
three times over. In Lynn and Worcester 
four times over. In Fall River and New- 
buryport five times over, and in Lawrence 
six times over. 

I have returns of the numbers of men 
who only paid a poll tax, in twelve out of 
these nineteen cities in 1873. And if these 
men had been all voters, they were numer- 
ous enough to have controlled the elections 
in 1874, 1875, 1876 and 1877. 

In Newton, the men who only paid a poll 
tax were twice as many as were needed to 
control the plurality which served to elect 
the Governor. 

In Holyoke and Springfield three times as 
many. In Salem, Somerville and Chelsea 
four timesasmany. In Taunton five times 
as many. In Fall River and Boston seven 
times as oe, In Newbur — eight times 
as many, and in Lynn and Worcester eleven 
times as many as was needed to overcome 
the pluralities which elected the Governor 
in all four years. 

I have not returns of votes from the dif- 
ferent wards in any city but Boston, and in 
Boston only in 1874 and 1875, before the 
recent alteration of wards. Yet those who 
only paid a poll tax in Boston were numer- 
ous enough to overcome the plurality in 
every ward in both years. Even the natu- 
ralized voters, though the actual majority 
in only two wards were numerous and scat- 
tered enough to overcome the pluralities in 
every ward in 1874 and in every ward but 
two in 1875. 

So that the danger to good government, 
growing out of the improvidence of poll 
tax voters, which we have found to exist in 
about half the Towns of the Commonwealth, 
exists in about five-sixths of the Cities. 

Is there no way left for us to overcome or 
lessen this danger? 

According to the State enumeration of the 
number of taxpaying women in these cities, 
they are numerous enough to have cpn- 
trolled the pluralities for Governor, in 1874 
in 12, in 1875 in 16, in 1876 in 15, and in 
1877 in 14 out of 19 cities, or an average of 
14 out of 19. 

According to my tables, containing re- 
turns from twelve of these Cities, the tax- 
paying women were numerous enough to 
have controlled the pluralities. In 1874 in 
8, in 1875 in 10, in 1876 in 4, and in 1877 in 
7, out of 12 cities, or average 7 out of 12. 

The men who only paid a poll-tax in these 
12 cities; paid $226,078 towards the support 
of Government. The tax-paying women in 
the same 12 cities paid $1,644,899, more 
than 7 times as much. 

The tax-paying women in Taunton paid 
twice as much as these men in that City. 

Those in Chelsea, Lynn, Springfielc and 
Worcester paid three times; those in Somer- 
ville and Salem paid four times; those in 
Newburyport paid five times, and those in 
Bostor paid nine times as much as these 
men who only paid a poll tax. 

In Newton, where the debt is more than 
one per cent beyond the safe limit, there 
were, in 1873, 2034 men who only paid a 
poll-tax, and 675 women paid that year 
eighteen times as much in taxes toward the 
— of the City Government. 

, as our a res say, ‘‘taxation and rep- 
resentation s ould go together,” why should 
these 675 women have no voice whatever in 
City affairs? Whyshould they not be al- 
lowed to vote? You admit that you have 
the power to grant the right, and you have 
not, as we contend, the slightest vestige of a 
right to allow the City to take from them a 
single dollar until the right is conferred. 

n Salem, where thedebt is nearly double 
the limit of prudent indebtedness, there 
were in 1873, 3983 men who only paid a 
poll-tax. 399 women paid that year four 
times as much in taxes as these men did 
towards the expenses of the City Govern- 
ment. ($36,964. ) 

In Boston there were in 1873, 66,415 men 
who only paid a poll-tax. 7214 women paid 
that year nine times as much as these men 
towards the support of the City Govern- 
ment, ($1,296,693. ) 

Our judges say, ‘“The Constitution is in- 
tended to secure the right of electing those 
who are to administer the government to 
those who in fact contribute to its support.” 

Do not these women tax-payers contribute 
tothe support of these City governments? 
Why then should they not have the right to 
vote for those who are to administer these 
governments, for Mayor, Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, School Committee, Street 
Commissioner, &c? 

You have the clearest and most undoubt- 
ed right to give women tax-payers the bal- 
lot for these purposes, and you admit that 
you have this right. You have no right, 
we say, to allow them to be taxed for the 
support of City Government, until you do 
confer on them the right of Suffrage. And 
if you give them the ballot, they are even 
now numerous and educated enough to give 
the cause of good government very material 
help in more than half the towns and cities 
in the Commonwealth. 

Why, then should you hesitate to grant 
this petition? Justice to the women de- 
mands it, and good government for the 
men Calls for it. 

It is objected that this petition brings in 
a new principle asa basis of Suffrage; viz: 
a property qualification. 

With the exception of persons specially 
exempted, such as ministers, no one has 
ever been allowed to vote away money in 
Town Meeting who did not contribute some 
money to the support of the Town govern- 
ment. 

To be able to vote away money in Town 
Meeting a man has been required from 1691 
to 1782 to pay a poll tax and a tax on £20 
estate. From 1782 to June 18, 1811, a man 
must have been actually taxed ‘‘for his poll 
or any estate in any tax voted to be raised 
in Town” before being able to vote away 
money. Since Feb. 11, 1823 down to the 
present day, before anybody can vote in 
Town Meeting, he must have paid a State 
or County tax which within two years has 
been assessed upon him anywhere in the 
State. (Stat. 1822¢ 104$1&2. Rev. Stat. 





e15$17. Gen. Stat.c 18$19. Stat. 1874 
ce 376 § 1.) 

Under these laws taxes are required to be 
assessed as nearly as may be, one-sixth on 
Polls and five-sixths on property. Stat. 
1828, ch. 14333. Rev Stat. ch. 7327. Gen. 
Stat. ch. 11 $31. Under the laws of the 
Province, a poll tax varied from 18 pence 
to 12 sh. and6 pence. Since 1800, it has 
been 11 cents, (Stat. 1821, c. 107, $2, then it 
was 27 cents, then 14 cents, (note to ib.) 
then it could not exceed $1.50. Now it 
may be $2. (1862 c. 158,) &e. 

Formerly all males over 16 were assessed 
fora poll tax, then those between 16 and 
70 )Rev. Stat., c. 7, $ 1,) then those between 
20 and 70 (Stat. 18438, c. 87.) then those over 
70 were subjected to the tax (Stat. 1844, c. 
145) and now all males over 20 are thus 
taxed. (Gen. Stat., ch. 11, § 1.) 

But under none of these laws has the 
right to vote been conferred by the payment 
of a poll tux, because such a tax has always 
been assessed on minors, aliens, formerly on 
servant men and women, and in one memora- 
ble instance on free women, and yet none 
of these classes have ever been allowed to 
vote. 

On the other hand, men over 70 having 
been exempted from a poll tax, the payment 
of a property tax alone would entitle them 
to vote. 

In like manner non-resident men cannot 
be assessed a poll tax, aud yet they can 
vote (being otherwise qualified) on payment 
of a property tax. 

159 men and 33 women were thus taxed 
as non-residents in Brookline, May 1, 1876. 

If these 159 men had moved into Town 
the next day, and continued to live there 
and paid the tax thus assessed on property 
alone (being otherwise qualified) without 
the pay ment of any poll tax whatever, they 
would have had the right to vote until the 
expiration of two years from May 1, 1876, 
in all town meetings and at all Town, Coun- 
ty and State elections. 

But if the law thus confers on these 159 
men the right to vote in Town affairs merely 
on the payment of a property tax, it surely 
cannot be considered contrary to the prin- 
ciple of our laws, or as introducing a new 
property qualification, if we give to the 33 
women the same rights that the 159 men 
now legally enjoy. 

If you may constitutionally exempt a 
man 70 years of age from payment of a poll 
tax and yet allow him to vote on payment 
of a property tax, you may also exempt a 
man of 60 or 50 to 30 years of age, or 
men of any age, from payment of a poll 
tax, and yet give them the right to vote on 
payment of a property tax. Your laws 
now exempt women fvom a poli tax; why 
cannot you then authorize them to vole on 
payment of a property tax, on the same 
grounds that you confer a similar right on 
those of the men whom for any sufficient 
reason you exempt from paying a poll tax? 

And if, as is the fact, the regulation of 
the poll tax is a matter of detail rather than 
principle, and wholly within your discre- 
tion, if you can raise it or lower it at pleas- 
ure so that it may be either a few cents or a 
few dollars, if you can properly assess it on 
some men and yet deny them the right of 
Suffrage, and if you can exempt other men 
from its operation and yet allow them to 
vote on paying a property tax, why cannot 
you do the same for women tax-payers ? 

Between 1811 and 1823 you allowed men 
who had only a property tax to vote in 
Town affairs. Your constitutional powers 
in reference to this matter are as completely 
unrestricted now as when this law of 1811 
was in force. Why then cannot you do the 
same for women now, and allow those wo- 
men who pay a tax on property to have the 
same right to vote in Town affairs which 
you gave to the men who only paid a tax 
on property during those twelve years? 

Although, therefore, it is clear that from 
1691 to 1811 the payment of a poll tax and 
some sort of a tax on property was needed 
to qualify a man to vote in Town affairs, 
since 1811 it has been quite different, and 
since that year, the payment of a poll-tax 
or a tax on property has been sufficient to 
confer on all men generally during twelve 
years, and on two classes of men during all 
the rest of the time the right to vote in 
Town affairs. 

When, therefore, we ask you to confer 
upon women tax payers (being otherwise 
qualified) the right to vote in Town affairs, 
we are not asking you to introduce any new 
principle as the basis for suffrage, we only 
ask you to apply to them the very same 
principle which you have applied toall men 
during twelve years, and which principle 
you may again apply to all men to-day if 
you wish. We only ask you to apply to 
women tax payers the same principle which 
you have applied and are every day apply- 
ing to men who were or are relieved from 
paying a poll-tax and who were or are yet 
allowed to vote on payment of a property 
tax. 

You have, as you admit, the Constitution- 
al power to grant this petition. It is your 
duty to grant it, or else to exempt women 
from taxation in Towns and Cities. And 
in doing this you will only apply to women 
the same principle which you have applied 
to men for nearly seventy years. 

Why then should you hesitate? 

Justice to the women demands it. Good 
government for the men calls for it. And 
in truth no new principle is involved. 
Nothing but prejudice and custom stand in 
the way. From the first commencement of 
representative governments in England, 
women rate-payers have possessed the same 
rights as men rate-payers in the election of 
all the local governments, except in the in- 
corporated boroughs which are governed 
by Mayor and Town Council. In 1868 
when a new Municipal Bill providing for 
the incorporation of smaller towns was be- 
ing discussed, Mr. Jacob Bright called 
the attention of Parliament to the fact, that 
when the Bill came into effect, it would 
withdraw the franchise from a considerable 
number of the rate-payers who had hereto- 
fore exercised it; that, as women rate-pay- 
ers voted for all the local governments ex- 
cept in the incorporated towns, when these 
smaller towns should decide to become in- 
corporated the women would lose their 
votes. Parliament was struck with the in- 
justice of withdrawing the loeal vote from 





rate-payers who had always possessed it, 
and accepted with acclamation an amend- 
mend to the Bill which conferred the muni- 
cipal franchise upon women; and women 
have now voted for the last nine years in 
all the municipal elections of the country. 
In 1869 the School Bill was passed, which 
not only gave women the right to vote in 
the election of School Boards, but to be 
elected as members of those Boards.”’* 

Mr. Gladstone thinks Parliament has done 
wisely in giving both municipal franchise 
and the right of sitting at School Boards to 
women, and Woman Suffrage in England 
is also warmly supported by such men as 
Dean Stanley. 

The School Board elections + are held 
triennially. 

In Manchester, Miss Becker has been 
chosen three times. 

In Birmingham, Miss Sturge, the niece of 
Joseph Sturge, has been chosen twice. 

In Leeds, Mrs. Bucton has been elected 
twice. 

In London, on the first board, Mrs. An- 
derson and Miss Davies served with Prof. 
Huxley. On the second board, Mrs. Co- 
well, a sister of Mrs. Anderson, and Miss 
Chessar served. On the third board there 
are four women, Miss Taylor, a stepdaugh- 
ter ot John 8S. Mill, and Mrs. Westlake, a 
daughter of Augustus Hare. ‘“The other two 
ladies, Mrs. Gurr and Miss Fenwiok Miller, 
have their reputation to make, but their 
election is said to have been due to their 
“able, clever and thoughtful public 
speeches” during the election contest. The 
English women who come forward as can- 
didates for public offices, address their con- 
stituents and answer questions precisely as 
men candidates do.” 

In 1875 there were 57,356 legal voters in 
Boston; men. 29,596 voted and 27,760 
stayed away. : 

‘he women tax-payers in England vote. 
‘In Bristol a majority of the women vote. 
In Manchester, nine out of ten; in smaller 
towns a smaller proportion. In School 
Board elections, invariably, women vote in 
as large a proportion as the men. It is 
common in England, for women to can- 
vass in behalf of their favorite candidates. 
Politics are a prominent topic of conversa- 
tion in society.” , re 

Ability to do good work in Municipal 
oftice or on School Boards confers social 
distinction in England. 

‘‘Miss Becker almost never speaks at any 
public meeting in England without being 
introduced as a member of the Manchester 
School Board,—and the same honorary de- 
scription would usually be ie of any of 
the ladies serving upon English School 
Boards, when appearing in public, or on 
being introduced in private to strangers who 
were supposed to take any interest in public 
affairs. I believe English women have 
sought these positions because they wanted 
to do good work, but they know very well 
that the position itself confers decided so- 
cial distinction.” 

If then nothing but prejudice and custom 
now stand in the way of granting our peti- 
tion, and this prejudice has been overcome 
in England to the advantage of both men 
and women, why should you hesitate? 

Can we not wisely and safely do as much 
as England towards giving a real vital mean- 
ing to the American idea that Government 
derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed? 

If monarchical conservative England can 
safely and wisely give municipal Suffrage to 
women tax-payers, cannot republican Mas- 
sachusetts do the same? 

Ought not the men of Massachusetts con- 
stantly to bear in mind that we are a minori- 
ty of the people, and therefore gladly avail 
ourselves of every opportunity of doing 
justice even to a portion of those whom we 
govern not only without asking their con- 
sent, but even without giving them the op- 
portunity of expressing dissent? 

Especially, when as in this case, it is ad- 
mitted yew have the power, and by so doing 
we shal! take a step in the right direction, 
and do something to secure good govern- 
ment both for men and women. 

And lastly, ought not the men of Massa- 
chusetts constantly to bear in mind, and 
with shame to ourselves, that every year we 
save about two millions of dollars in the 
way of taxes which we should otherwise 
have to pay out of our own pockets, by 
trampling under foot the constitutional 
rights of women, by taxing them that amount 
without ever thinking of asking their con- 
sent? 

Let at least no one of us be ignoble enough 
to say, women always have been taxed, and 
never have voted, why should they ask to 
do so now? let us rather say, in the immor- 
tal words of Chief Justice Parker: ‘‘Neith- 

*In reference to John Bright's position on Parli- 
amentary Suffrage for women, Miss Beedy says:— 

“Mr. Bright was never a hearty friend of Woman 
Suffrage, and now, as an English journal has eaid, 
‘the most powerful living advocate of representative 
government for men has become one of the most ac- 
tive opponents to the application of the same princi- 
ple to women.’ Mr. Bright, in his speech opposin 
the enfranchisement of women, said that he h 
voted for Mr. Mill's Bill because of his trust in Mr. 
Mill, and Mr. Bright's brothers, and sisters, and 
daughter, and nieces, who are se much interested in 
the measure, always knew that it did not have his 
sympathy. Mr. Bright is very —_ and dogmatic, 
and not one of those who are by nature most likely 
to set high value upon the more passive and pliant 
opinions of women, and_his present wife is strongly 
averse to the measure. These two facts probably ex- 
plain why he himself feels averse to it, but his active 
opposition has a more potent cause. Mr. Bright isa 
strong Liberal, a strong party man, and he believes 
the enfranchisement of women will strengthen the 
conservative party. 

Mr. Bright spends his summers in Wales, and I 
have often heard from prominent Welsh Liberals,’as 
well as from Liberal members of Parliament, that he 
constantly makes use of this argument to dissuade 
them from Giving their influence to the measure. 
But Liberal Birmingham, which sends Mr. Bright to 
to Parliament, does not approve his course upon 
this question. The affairs of the Liberal party in 
that city are managed by a council of four hundred, 
and these four hundred unanimously petitioned Par- 
liament to pass the Woman Suffrage Bill, and the 
masters in King Edward's school, the great school of 
Birmingham, sent in a similar petition, signed by 
every one of their number.” 

The main trouble in John Bright’s mind would 
seem to be the fear that if Suffrage is extended so 
that women can vote for Members of Parliament, as 
they now do in municipal elections, “the influence of 
the priest, the parson and the minister would be 
greatly increased."’ He fears that his pet measure,the 





disestablishment of the Church, may possibly be post- 
poned or endangered. 


+ The facts bearing on Municipal Suffrage in Eng- 
land are taken from Mary E. 
MAN's JOURNAL, Feb. 3, 1877.) 
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er any course of years or legislative acts or 
judicial decisions will sanction any appar- 
ent violation of the fundamental law, clear- 
ly expressed or necessarily understood ;” and 
that from and after this day, in the words of 
our declaration of rights, ‘no subsidy 
charge, tax, impost, or duties ought to be 
established, fixed, laid, or levied under any 
pretext whatsoever, without the consent of 
the people” be they men or women, or the 
consent of the representatives of the people, 
be they men or women. 
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